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Programs of Junior-College Teacher 
Preparation Imperative 


EDITORIAL 


One of the most frequent predic- 
tions encountered in educational 
writings today concerns the im- 
pending rapid increase of college 
and university enrolments. The in- 
crease will result from on-coming 
youth and will far more than offset 
the decline in registrations of vet- 
erans which will take place in a few 
years. An example of such predic- 
tions, better considered than many, 
is that credited to the Pacific Coast 
Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education in which college 
enrolments are projected to 1964 
for Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon and Washington.’ The 
prophecy for this group of states 
is that by 1965 enrolments will be 
two and a half times the pre-war 
figure, and the expectation is set 
down that this proportion will be 
exceeded “if jobs become scarce.” 

In considering how this great in- 

1 College-Age Population Study, 1947-64, pp. 
24-25. American Council on Education Studies, 
Vol. XI. Series I, Reports of Committees and 


Conferences, No. 29. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1947. 


flux is to be accommodated, the re- 
port questions the efhicacy of efforts 
to do so merely by expanding pres- 
ent institutions, recommends in- 
stead “providing more junior col- 
leges and community colleges,” and 
expresses the opinion that “bring- 
ing higher education closer to the 
thousands of student residences 
may prove the quickest and the 
cheapest solution.” However, there 
is no mention of the decisive effect 
that proximity of educational op- 
portunities has on the proportions 
of students who will take advan- 
tage of them, and, from all we know 
about the influence of proximity on 
popularization, we may be sure 
that increments following multi- 
plication of local public junior col- 
leges will make the report’s pre- 
dictions turn out conservative. 
The influx of students and the 
growth of junior colleges will ex- 
tend demands in many directions. 
One demand will be for teachers 
who are trained for the work. From 
the series of articles on teachers in 
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junior colleges published by this 
writer during the current school 
year in the Junior College Journal, 
no conclusion is more apparent 
than that few persons who enter 
the work have been specially pre- 
pared for it. The large majority 
have been recruited from high- 
school teaching, and, although most 
of these have carried their subject- 
matter preparation beyond the 
stage prescribed for their former 
work, few have had as much spe- 
cialized preparation for junior- 
college positions as would be given 
in a course concerned with this new 
institution. Even when one admits 
that much of the preparation for 
high-school teaching is applicable 
to the next higher level, one cannot 
urge that it approaches adequacy. 
A small minority of junior-college 
teachers have been recruited from 
college positions, but it is well 
known that the preparation of col- 
lege teachers is too often restricted 
to intensive specialization in a sub- 
ject-matter field and ignores syste- 
matic consideration of teaching and 
educational problems. 

The prospect of an immediate 
source and supply of teachers for 
junior colleges is dimmed by the 
small number of higher institutions 
maintaining suitable programs of 
junior-college teacher preparation 
and the small enrolments in the 
programs. 

This is hardly the place to item- 
ize the essential elements of a pro- 
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gram for preparation of junior-col- 
lege teachers, but it is appropriate 
to name several likely to be recog- 
nized as vital. An analysis of the 
actual work of teachers reveals 
that, as concerns their teaching 
fields, it is important for their back- 
grounds to include not only depth 
of scholarship in a chosen specialty 
but also breadth, achieved through 
preparation in two or more related 
subjects or, better still, in broad 
fields, such as physical science or 
social science. An analysis also re- 
veals that junior-college teachers 
should be equipped for teaching at 
both junior-college and high-school 
levels. It cannot be questioned that 
the program should include oppor- 
tunities for gaining an understand- 
ing of the place and significance of 
the junior college. Among other con- 
stituents of the program would be 
preparation to provide understand- 
ing of late- or post-adolescent youth 
and the psychology of learning at 
that level; consideration of curricu- 
lum and instructional problems; 
an acquaintance with problems of 
student personnel; and apprentice 
teaching in a junior college. What- 
ever the approved elements, it is 
imperative that acceptable pro- 
grams be developed with dispatch 
in many higher institutions and 
that suitable persons be recruited 
in large numbers to undertake the 
programs. For too long, supply has 
seriously lagged behind need. 


LEONARD V. Koos 








Community Colleges— The Next Mayor Step 


in American Education 


ALFRED B. BONDS, JR. 


Tue trained geologist can scan 
the exposed face of a cliff and read 
there the record of the vast evolu- 
tionary changes which went into 
the formation of that section of the 
earth’s crust. His is a skill of many 
uses in Our contemporary existence. 
No less interesting and no less valu- 
able is the ability of our school 
people to re-examine the develop- 
ment patterns of our American 
schools. The face of the cliff, if 
rightly read, can be the means of 
guiding the geologist to water, oil, 
or other precious substance. The 
history of our school development 





At the request of Dr. Jesse P. 
Bogue, this presentation of the 
recommendations of the Prest- 
dent’s Commission on Higher 
Education is being substituted for 
the two sections usually prepared 
by Dr. Bogue, From the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s Desk and Junior- 
College World. The writer of the ar- 
ticle, Alfred B. Bonds, Jr., was as- 
sistant executive secretary of the 
President’s Commission and is at 
present in Paris serving on a project 


with UNESCO. 


can be the means of guiding us as 
a people to important decisions of 
policy with respect to subsequent 
changes in our educational system. 


The Historical Background 


Let me briefly restate the well- 
known story of what are probably 
the two most important develop- 
ments in the history of American 
education. The first of these was 
the establishment of the principle 
of providing, at public expense, a 
common-school education for all 
children. The second important de- 
velopment came with the universal 
extension of the privilege of free 
education to youth of high-school 
age. 

The success of these two massive 
achievements, so commonly ac- 
cepted today, affords an inspiring 
lesson to us as we stand upon what 
I believe to be the threshold of the 
third great step in American educa- 
tion: the extension of our free pub- 
lic-school system through Grades 
XIII and XIV. 

The first two steps did not spring 
full-blown into being. There was 
something like a half-century of 
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agitation and conflict before the 
protagonists of the free common 
school were able, in about 1850, to 
achieve their objective. An equally 
tortuous period of struggle was in- 
volved in providing free education 
at the high-school level. These de- 
velopments came, however, because 
the irresistible pressure of events 
forced the broad extension of edu- 
cational opportunity. In a presen- 
tation as brief as this it is not pos- 
sible to recount the political, eco- 
nomic, and social struggle which 
went into these achievements. 
There is one point, however, to 
which I wish to give great empha- 
sis. [he early growth of our educa- 
tional system would not have 
moved so rapidly, nor would it have 
served so well, if there had not 
been dedicated spirits willing to ab- 
sorb the abuse and thankless labor 
which come from attempting to 
expedite social processes. 


Education for All 


The Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation was appointed by President 
Truman on July 13, 1946. It was 
made up of twenty-eight distin- 
guished citizens from education and 
lay groups alike. Dr. George F. 
Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, was chair- 
man of the group, and Dr. Francis 
J. Brown, also of the American 
Council, was executive secretary. 
The Commission was charged by 
President Truman with the task of 
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re-examining our system of higher 
education “in terms of its objec- 
tives, methods, and facilities; and 
in the light of the social role it has 
to play.” 

The basic relation that the Com- 
mission’s report bears to the pres- 
ent discussion lies in the Commis- 
sion’s strong stand in behalf of the 
thesis of “education for all.” The 
Commission has pitched its judg- 
ment of the dimensions of Ameri- 
can higher education upon the con- 
sideration of providing opportuni- 
ties for all who have the talent to 
profit from such experiences. 

Let us see what this means in 
terms of numbers. Those of you 
who are experiencing the extraor- 
dinary crowding occasioned by the 
highest collegiate enrolment in his- 
tory, may be somewhat startled to 
learn that the Commission has ad- 
vocated a doubling of this enrol- 
ment by 1960. Let me remind you 
that the Commission is not offering 
this figure as a prophecy of how 
many students will be enrolled in 
1960, but rather the Commission is 
going on record as believing that at 
least 4,600,000 of our young people 
should be enrolled at that time. 
This conclusion is based on a long 
and careful appraisal of the mental 
profile of our population. 

If this figure is to be realized, it 
means that one-half of our young 
people eighteen and nineteen years 
of age will be enrolled in Grades 


XIII and XIV and one-third of our 
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twenty- and twenty-one-year-olds 
will be enrolled in the senior col- 
leges and professional and graduate 
schools. These are startling figures 
when taken in their historic per- 
spective. Never in our history have 
more than 16 per cent of our young 
people between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one been enrolled in 
colleges. Our present swollen en- 
rolment actually represents bor- 
rowing against an older generation. 

The Commission does not expect 
that its pronouncement on the 
number of young people who should 
attend college will be unanimously 
acceptable. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the greatest testing pro- 
gram in history has simply con- 
firmed the generally accepted as- 
sumption that a high native intelli- 
gence is rather widely distributed 
among the American people. The 
Commission believes that failure to 
develop this intelligence to the ut- 
most is not only a wastage of our 
most precious natural resource but 
also a denial of our basic concept 
of equality of opportunity. 

There are some who say that 
such a prodigious program of higher 
education can lead only to a dis- 
gruntled intelligentsia ripe for ex- 
treme political movements of the 
right or of the left. This, of course, 
was true in Germany, but the prem- 
ise has little basis here. In the 
first place, the humane tradition of 
our education sets it apart in most 
respects from the German pattern, 
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and we must continually strengthen 
this tradition as one of our surest 
bulwarks of democracy. Second, our 
system of government requires a 
great number of socially and mor- 
ally competent persons. We have 
assumed that this is one of the 
prime tasks of education and that 
we can never overproduce such 
people. 
Major Barriers 


There are major barriers, how- 
ever, which prohibit the realization 
of the goals of the Commission. 
First of all, a large proportion of 
our young people live in families 
whose yearly income is less than 
$2,600 per year. Coupled with this 
concentration of children in low- 
income families is the fact that 
there has been a general rise in all 
college fees. The result of these two 
pressures is effectively to bar from 
higher education many of our 
youth of outstanding ability. 

The Commission does not sub- 
scribe to the belief that higher edu- 
cation should be confined to an in- 
tellectual élite, much less an élite 
drawn from high-income families. 
Yet in many of the professions, and 
even in the straight liberal arts 
course, this condition is becoming 
increasingly prevalent. There is ab- 
solutely no correlation between 
family economic status and the 
ability of the child. Talent is wide- 
ly dispersed among all income 
groups. But there is, as many stud- 
ies have shown, a dismaying cor- 
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relation between low family income 
and nonattendance at college. 

The economic barrier is but one 
of the hurdles which today’s stu- 
dent must pass in order to be ad- 
mitted to college. The Commis- 
sion’s views on the subject of racial, 
religious, and other causes for dis- 
crimination are too well known to 
require more than brief mention. 
The large majority of the Commis- 
sion subscribed to one of the strong- 
est denunciations of such practices 
ever to come from an academic 
group. Obviously, however, this 
barrier in all its ramifications af- 
fects only a relatively small per- 
centage of our young people. The 
economic handicap knows no boun- 
daries of race, creed, color, or sex. 
Closely coupled with the economic 
handicap of the individual is the 
economic handicap of the commu- 
nity. Economic handicaps in the 
community at large add up to poor 
facilities, or no facilities at all. This 
lack of facilities 1s the greatest 
single barrier to the expansion of 
higher education to the numerical 
level at which 1t should be operat- 
ing today, and this shortage is no 
less apparent in rich than in poorer 
communities. 

It must simply be said that the 
academic facilities of this nation 
have failed to keep pace with the 
actual needs of our people. The 
evidence of need surrounds us in 
our daily lives. The technical and 
social requirements of our civiliza- 
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tion call for people more highly 
trained than we have ever before 
produced, and the lack of facilities 
stands as the major barrier to our 
producing these people in the quan- 
tity in which they are needed. 

In the opinion of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, 
one of the most important means 
of meeting this shortage of facili- 
ties is the organization of large 
numbers of new “community col- 
leges.” The Commission suggests 
that the name “community college” 
be applied to these new institutions 
since they are designed primarily to 
serve the educational needs of the 
local community. The institution 
may have various forms of organi- 
zation and may have curriculums of 
various lengths, but its dominant 
feature is its intimate relations to 
the life of the community it serves. 


Essential Characteristics 


All of us are well aware of the 
necessity for enlightened and sus- 
tained planning as we face the prob- 
lem raised by the Commission’s call 
for new community colleges. Many 
of you know the painful process of 
bringing just one college to fruitful 
existence. Now we are thinking of 
creating not one college, but hun- 
dreds of new institutions. The prob- 
lem is indeed staggering. The Com- 
mission was well aware of these 
problems when it offered the pro- 
posals for expansion. It was recog- 
nized that there could be no set 
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pattern out of which institutions 
might emerge on a production-line 
basis, but it was felt that certain 
large principles might be found to 
guide the individual administrator 
as he came to grips with his seg- 
ment of the total problem. First of 
all, the Commission agreed on a 
group of essential characteristics 
which members felt these new insti- 
tutions should have. Let me list 
them for you. 


First, the community college must 
make frequent surveys of its commu- 
nity so that it can adapt its program 
to the educational needs of its full-time 
students. [The Commission sees these 
needs as both vocational and general. | 

Second, since the program is ex- 
pected to serve a cross-section of the 
youth population, it is essential that 
consideration be given not only to ap- 
prentice training but also to co-opera- 
tive procedures which provide for the 
older students alternate periods of at- 
tendance at college and remunerative 
work. 

Third, the community college must 
prepare its students to live a rich and 
satisfying life, part of which involves 
earning a living. To this end, the total 
educational effort, general and voca- 
tional, of any student must be a well- 
integrated single program, not two 
programs. 

Fourth, the community college must 
meet the needs also of those of its stu- 
dents who will go on to a more ex- 
tended general education or to special- 
ized and professional study at some 
other college or university. 

Fifth, the community college must 
be the center for the administration of 


a comprehensive adult-education pro- 
gram.’ 

These factors are in no sense a 
comprehensive presentation of the 
role of the community college. They 
do represent, however, a general 
base from which we may begin to 
plan. 


How To Proceed 


The Commission is greatly con- 
cerned that such planning be done 
on the widest possible scale. Most 
of us have a habit—and it yields 
many good results—of dashing off 
and working furiously at the first 
element of the problem which we 
see, the one nearest home. By all 
means, let us have this energy chan- 
nelized into constructive enterprise. 
First, let us meet in state-wide 
groups and try to plan a commu- 
nity-college program for the entire 
state. Planning and action cannot 
take place without a frame of ref- 
erence. The appraisal of our local 
needs must be coupled with an in- 
tegration of our studies with those 
being carried on in other commu- 
nities throughout the state. We 


. cannot expect that our community 


colleges will serve our local citizens 
alone. Each community will have 
its peculiar needs, toward which 
their colleges should build. 

It should be remembered, how- 

1 Organizing Higher Education, pp. 6-7. 
Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Vol. III. A Report of the President’s Com- 


mission on Higher Education. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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ever, that no one college will be 
able to, or should try to, satisfy 
the educational needs of all the citi- 
zens within the area. We have far 
too many deplorable examples of 
spreading the academic butter thin- 
ly on the “college-bred.” Around a 
sturdy core curriculum, the Com- 
mission is advocating that the com- 
munity college choose its emphasis 
in keeping with a state-wide pat- 
tern. Obviously such a choice must 
be preceded by a painstaking state 
survey, in which the state depart- 
ment of education, the public 
schools, the institutions of higher 
education, both public and private, 
and interested laymen should join. 
Out of a survey of this kind might 
well come an account of the total 
educational resources, as well as the 
total needs, of the state. This ap- 
praisal would carry the cue for in- 
stitutions to develop their chosen 
specialties within a relatively wide 
framework. 

You may well ask how far the 
Commission wishes to see the com- 
munity-college system grow. I 
should like to answer that by tell- 
ing you a story. A hungry, under- 
sized waif from the city streets was 
once given the opportunity to spend 
several days in the country. Shortly 
after his arrival a kindly farmwife 
offered the child a glass of milk. 
The emaciated youngster looked 
longingly at the proffered glass and 
then, out of memories of his pinched 
life at home, asked, “How deep can 


I drink?” 
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There is pathos in the query of 
this child, and there is even more 
pathos in the unspoken question of 
millions of other American children 
who are asking us how deeply they 
may drink of the Pierian spring 
over which we educators preside. 


Magnitude of the Problem 


Many of you are doubtless con- 
vinced that a program of the mag- 
nitude suggested by the Commis- 
sion is greatly to be desired. At the 
Same time you are wondering, with 
good cause, how we can find the 
students to warrant such a pro- 
gram. It is perfectly true that with 
our present lack of facilities no such 
expansion of enrolment is possible. 
For every college student, promis- 
ing or otherwise, who enrolled in 
1941, there were at least two other 
young people, within the 18-21 age 
bracket, with above-average men- 
tal ability, yet unable to enrol. This 
condition has been prevalent for 
years and, under the pressure of 
higher tuition and living costs, 1s 
worsening steadily. 

The Commission has summed up 
its position in these words: 


It is the responsibility of the com- 
munity, at the local, state, and national 
levels, to guarantee that financial bar- 
riers do not prevent any able and 
otherwise qualified young person from 
receiving the opportunity for higher 
education. There must be developed in 
this country the widespread realization 
that money expended for education is 
the wisest and soundest of investments 
in the national interest. The demo- 
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cratic community cannot tolerate a 
society based upon education for the 
well-to-do alone. If college opportuni- 
ties are restricted to those in the higher 
income brackets, the way is open to 
the creation and perpetuation of a 
class society which has no place in the 
American way of life.? 


We may get some national indi- 
cation of the distance we have to go 
in making community-college fa- 
cilities available when we realize 
that in 1947 there were only 180 
local communities which main- 
tained the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years as part of their school 
systems. Most of these were munici- 
pal school districts. There are more 
than 25,000 high schools in the 
country at this time. A regrettably 
large number of them are schools 
with fewer than 300 students en- 
rolled and obviously would be in 
no position to undertake a commu- 
nity-college program. An impor- 
tant segment of the larger systems, 
however, could and should support 
such a program if the impetus is 
forthcoming. 

As a backdrop for enabling all 
who will to move into the commu- 
nity-college field, the Commission 
is recommending that “all states 
which have not already done so en- 
act permissive legislation under 
which communities will be author- 
ized to extend their public-school 

2 Equalizing and Expanding Individual Op- 
portunity, p. 23. Higher Education for Ameri- 
can Democracy, Vol. II. A Report of the Presi- 


dent’s Commission on Higher Education. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1947. 


systems through the fourteenth 
year.’® 

Provision should also be made to 
include the private and the church- 
related institutions in any expan- 
sion of the kind contemplated by 
the Commission. The Commission 
urges strongly that church-related 
and private institutions “have the 
fullest opportunity to be related to 
the movement to improve the pro- 
gram of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years.’”* 


Some By-Products 


A vast accumulation of desirable 
by-products will emerge from this 
broad expansion of opportunities 
for study at the thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-grade levels. In the first 
place, there is sure to be a much 
happier co-ordination of curricu- 
lums between the last two years of 
high school and the first two years 
of college. It is a scandalous fact 
that many of the same subjects are 
offered in high school and in col- 
lege. The inquisitive and bright 
high-school graduate may find in 
his Freshman year of college that 
his interests are badly served by a 
system which circulates him wearily 
through material that he has al- 
ready covered. Obviously no plan of 
co-ordination will be perfect, but it 
is expected that closer relationships 
between Grades XI, XIJ, XIII, and 
XIV should certainly open the hori- 


3 Organizing Higher Education, p. 10. 
4 Jbid., p. 11. 
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zon for improvement. These devel- 
opments cannot fail materially to 
affect the complexion of the four- 
year arts college as well. 

Inevitably the development of 
community colleges within the 
states cannot but have a consider- 
able impact upon the several state 
departments of education. There 
are states with education depart- 
ments soundly organized and ade- 
quately staffed. Many states, how- 
ever, still depend almost wholly on 
the local communities and have es- 
sentially no provision for state-wide 
planning or administration of edu- 
cational matters. Members of the 
Commission felt that we must move 
vigorously toward the type of uni- 
fied school administration which 
exists today in only five states. The 
assumption of community-college 
management at the local level will 
give impetus to a helpful metamor- 
phosis aimed at a unified program 
in the other state departments. 

It is particularly important that 
these strengthened departments of 
education be achieved. There can 
be no quarrel with the fact that 
America recognizes as never before 
the intimate relationship of na- 
tional welfare and a greatly im- 
proved and extended system of edu- 
cation. It is foreign to our concept 
in this country to see this educa- 
tional development gravitate to the 
federal government. If we are to 
preserve state control of education 
as one of the cornerstones of our 
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freedom, then we must institute a 
thorough overhaul of many of our 
present state departments. In the 
years ahead it seems inevitable that 
the federal government will move 
more and more heavily into the 
business of financing education at 
all levels. This need not mean fed- 
eral control, but it can if the state 
departments of education are not 


‘vigorous enough to discharge their 


responsibilities. 


Federal Control? 


I do not wish to decry the wide 
popular concern about the specter 
of federal control, but I would like 
to underscore one point in this con- 
nection. It is a well-known law of 
political action that, where there is 
a vacuum, the nearest and strongest 
pressure will rush in to fill it. This 
is certainly true in education. If 
we as educators and as laymen do 
not fulfil our obligations as citizens 
of the several states, the unmet edu- 
cational needs of our children will 
certainly leave an inviting and un- 
filled vacuum into which the federal 
government may go. I am confi- 
dent, however, that we shall never 
need to fear federal control of edu- 
cation in this country unless the 
educator and the citizen alike 
choose to abdicate responsibility. 

There is a delicate balance be- 
tween federal aid and federal domi- 
nation. I believe this balance can be 
maintained. The extent of the fed- 
eral government’s long-term inter- 
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est in higher education is attested 
by the fact that, in the 1947 fiscal 
year, government spending in this 
field amounted to more than 1.7 
billion dollars. This amount repre- 
sents a highly important fraction of 
the total budget of our institutions. 
The disturbing aspect of these ex- 
penditures is the fact that there is 
nowhere within the government a 
comprehensive, knowable policy on 
higher education. Assuming the ex- 
istence of such a policy, there are 
no means of executing it. It seems 
likely that the government’s sup- 
port of higher education will in- 
crease rather than decrease in the 
years ahead. In view of this as- 
sumption, it seems highly desirable 
that American school administra- 
tors should begin at once to press 


‘for the means of effectively organiz- 


ing the educational activities of 
the federal government. Our ener- 
gies invested along these lines 
should certainly bear good fruit. 


Recapitulation 


By way of recapitulation, I be- 
lieve that readers will share with 
the Commission the conviction that 
our educational facilities should be 
expanded greatly to care for our 
youth. I know that the American 
Association of Junior Colleges will 


recognize the vast importance of 
the role which the community col- 
lege must play in this expansion. A 
brief glance at our educational his- 
tory reminds us that there will be 
many internal and external issues 
to be settled as these colleges are 
being created; but the same cour- 
age and vision which gave us the 
common school for every child in 
America and then fought through 
for universal access to the high 
schools will carry us again in this 
third great step in American edu- 
cation. 

The events of the twentieth cen- 


tury have thrust upon us an un- 


precedented opportunity for choos- 
ing a future of security and abun- 
dance for all. That choice can be 
made and sustained only if we con- 
tinue to improve the social and 
moral responsibility of all our citi- 
zens. It is our conviction that this 
objective is the peculiar task of 
education. The fullest development 
of our human resources, based on 
the necessary improvement and ex- 
pansion of our educational facili- 
ties answers the challenge which the 
twentieth century has brought us. 
Let us see that the answer is given 
in a manner consonant with the 
highest aspirations of the educa- 
tional profession. 
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Accelerated Learning in Spanish 


CAMILLE B. POWER 


B asies require about two years of 
experience with their mother- 
tongue before they are able to 
carry on connected discourse, but 
our “babes” of the accelerated 
course in Spanish are conversing 
before the end of nine months of 
experience in Spanish. Just how 
this is possible is explained in the 
following pages. 

If our ancestors of one hundred 
years ago were to visit us now, they 
would be astonished at the many 
changes that our civilization has 
brought. No doubt one of their 
first surprises would be the tempo 
of our living. In many categories, 
speed seems to be the measure of 
excellency. We are reading con- 
stantly of speed tests in which 
trains, automobiles, and airplanes 
attain records that would leave our 
ancestors breathless. They would 
feel more at home, undoubtedly, in 
a normal college classroom, where 
the tempo has remained more or 





CaMILLE B. Power is head of 
the Department of Foreign Lan- 


guages at the Boise Jumor College, 
Idaho. 


less that of the traditional seminary 
or university. 

In the field of foreign-language 
instruction, however, the much- 
touted “army method” has made a 
slight ripple, a promising ripple 
which can easily swell into a giant 
wave, if we can keep adding to the 
impetus. 

Unlike mechanical devices, where 
speed decreases efficiency of opera- 
tion, (that is, more fuel is needed to 
travel a given distance), speed in 
foreign-language instruction in- 
creases efficiency; therefore, more 
can be learned in less time. 

Of course the general public has 
a hazy and erroneous impression 
of how the army program operated. 
It is true that in a period of nine 
months servicemen were speaking 
a foreign language and were speak- 
ing it well, but this end was not 
accomplished by black magic. The 
secret of success was concentration 
on one subject exclusively during 
the entire period. Spending seven- 
teen hours in small classes every 
week, living with their classmates 
so that there was ample opportun- 
ity for practice outside the class- 
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room, the incentive of the desire to 
succeed in order not to be returned 
to active duty—these were the in- 
gredients for the army formula. 
The soldier-students never emerged 
from the foreign atmosphere. The 
conscious and subconscious mind 
were constantly at work on the for- 
eign language. 

The atmosphere which the army 
was able to create is difficult to 
incorporate into the normal uni- 
versity curriculum. However, at 
Boise Junior College we have at- 
tempted to simulate the program 
as much as is practicable by offer- 
ing an accelerated course in Span- 
ish. The results of the first year’s 
experiment were satisfactory, be- 
yond our most extravagant ex- 
pectations. 

The plan was to offer in one year 
the normal courses covered in two 
years—elementary Spanish and in- 
termediate Spanish. The course car- 
ried eight hours of credit and met 
for two hours daily. One hour daily 
was devoted to grammar study (Oh, 
yes, the G.I.’s studied grammar! ), 
and the second hour was devoted 
to conversation. And conversation 
it really was, from the very first 
day; for the instructor for this hour 
was Carmen, a native Guatemalan, 
nineteen years old, who spoke no 
English when she arrived to take 
her first class. From the moment of 
her arrival, Carmen furnished at- 
mosphere plus. Anyone who has 
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spoken a foreign language knows 
how much easier it is to speak with 
a native. Some mysterious current 
seems to be set up, a magnet which 
draws forth the right expression—in 
other words, an atmosphere condu- 
cive to thinking in the foreign lan- 
guage. In addition to this impetus 
which contact with any native es- 
tablishes, Carmen possessed the ad- 
ditional personal magnetism which 
inspired our students to speak to 
her and help her inside or outside 
of class. 

For the purpose of establishing 
a natural basis for conversation, 
informality was the rule in the 
classroom. This natural and prac- 
tical opportunity for practicing 
speaking was carried a step further 
by the “Spanish table,” a table in 
the Student Union reserved every 
noon for Spanish students who 
could lunch together and talk with 
Carmen, exclusively in Spanish, of 
course. This constituted the third | 
hour of practice available daily to 
students in the accelerated class. A 
fourth hour several days a week, 
was provided by the “Spanish 
Laboratory,” where the accelerated 
class listened to phonograph rec- 
ords (we used the Decca Spanish 
series) in preparation for the Fri- 
day class with Carmen, when the 
conversation was based on the les- 
sons from the recordings. (This 
year we are augmenting the pro- 
gram by the use of a recording ma- 
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chine. Carmen records each reading 
section from the grammar text- 
book. The students listen to the 
recordings in the laboratory peri- 
ods and practice reading after Car- 
men during appropriate pauses in 
the recordings. ) 

Thus the students of the acceler- 
ated class were able to hear Span- 
ish seventeen hours a week, just 
as the army students did. What 
were the results? By February our 
students were having hotly con- 
tested informal debates in class, 
and by May they understood any- 
thing Carmen said and could con- 
verse with her naturally and easily. 
Were they able to understand Car- 
men because they were used to her? 
Would they be confused by another 
voice or accent? Definitely not. A 
young man from Yucatan arrived 
in Boise the last of May. He was 
a pure Maya Indian and spoke no 
English. We invited him to a picnic 
at the close of the term, and I felt 
truly that “my cup runneth over” 
when I heard my students speak- 
ing to this boy as easily as they 
spoke to Carmen or to one another. 
Our experiment was a success. To 
clinch the point, my students in 


the regular intermediate Spanish 


(second-year) course were over- 
shadowed by the fluency of those 
of the accelerated class. 

Lest someone may think that this 
first accelerated class was a picked 
group of superior students, I should 
like to add a few figures to these 
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facts. The group consisted of ten 
students (eight men and _ two 
women) with an average score 
of 35.55 on the foreign-language- 
aptitude test of the lowa Place- 
ment Examinations; that is, this 
group had an average aptitude of 
below normal. At the end of one 
hundred hours of class instruction, 
they took the Lower Level Aural 
Comprehension Test (by recordings 
sent by the Investigation of the 
Teaching of a Second Language 
carried on at the University of Chi- 
cago). In this test our average score 
was 33.92 as against an average of 
28.4 for a group of 933 students 
who had been tested previously in 
19 colleges and universities. Our 
students in two sections of the reg- 
ular four-hour course also took the 
same test, with an average score of 
28.89. Our accelerated group passed 
the Upper Level University of Chi- 
cago test, after 200 hours of class 
contact, with an average score of 
46.5 as against an average score of 
35.2 for a group of 261 students in 
14 other colleges, likewise with 200 
hours of instruction. 

How could our below-average 
group accomplish above-average re- 
sults? By means of the increased 
number of contact hours daily in 
the favorable atmosphere, plus an 
indispensable incentive, a keen in- 
terest and enjoyment in their work, 
and a real determination to attain 
proficiency. 

To conclude with our original 
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theme of speed, the figures in the 
preceding paragraph seem to prove 
that, in the accelerated method of 
foreign-language instruction, speed 
increases efficiency. Equally striking 
and satisfying from our point of 
view is the pride of real accomplish- 
ment on the part of the students 
who participated in this experi- 
ment. I have never known a group 
that had so much fun learning a 
foreign language. Because it was 
fun, it was easy and painless (re- 
quired fewer hours of preparation 
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per class hour) but was still very 
effective. This year these same stu- 
dents are continuing in the regular 
third-year class, reading novels and 
periodicals, perfecting their ability ° 
in composition, and keeping up 
their practice in conversation, all 
with ease, confidence, and enjoy- 
ment. They would, I am sure, join 
me in encouraging other colleges 
to help us prove to our many crit- 
ics that college students do learn 
to speak and use a foreign lan- 


guage. 








Recent Junior-College Legislation 
in the Various States 


HUGH G. PRICE 


An analysis of the statutes en- 
acted by legislative bodies of the 
various states in 1947 reveals a 
startling variety of laws pertain- 
ing to junior colleges, but with only 
a few of them truly significant. The 
fact that many of the states still 
have no legal provisions for the es- 
tablishment, control, or supervision 
of public and private junior col- 
leges, and that these states took no 
steps during the past year to enact 
such provisions, further emphasizes 
a rather unique and varied legal 
status for junior-college develop- 
ment in the United States. The fol- 
lowing report of action taken by 
the various states has been drawn 
from data submitted on his request 
to Dr. Leonard V. Koos by state 
superintendents of public instruc- 
tion. 





Hucu G. Price is dean of Mont- 
gomery Junior College, Bethesda, 
Maryland, and a member of the 
Committee on Legislation of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 


Extent and Variety of Legislation 


Annual or biennial sessions of 
the general assemblies of the states 
were held in forty of the forty-eight 
states during the past year. Fol- 
lowing the request for information 
concerning legislation, forty-one su- 
perintendents reported to Dr. Koos, 
and of the forty-one states repre- 
sented, the legislatures in twenty- 
four took no positive action which 
might be interpreted as involving 
junior colleges. One state, Ken- 
tucky, reported no meeting of the 
legislature. Only sixteen states ac- 
tually reported consideration of 
junior-college legislation. It requires 
a great stretch of the imagination 
to observe outstanding trends from 
a close study of their action, ex- 
cept that a large proportion of 
states were concerned with the jun- 
ior college in some way. 

Proposed legislation failed of pas- 
sage in at least two states, Ohio and 
Illinois, while other states did not 
report the presentation or the de- 
feat of proposed bills. 

The variety of laws considered 
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in the sixteen states which specifi- 
cally affected junior colleges are so 
varied as almost to defy classifica- 
tion. They range from the passage 
of budgets including junior-college 
funds, as in Maine and Maryland, 
to such substantial revision of 
school statutes as the Florida “om- 
nibus” school bill, which virtually 
sets up a state system of public 
junior colleges with provision for 
its maintenance, operation, stand- 
ards, and support. Variety can be 
said to typify the legislation, rather 
than uniformity. 


The Legislation State by State 


The following brief summary of 
legislation, state by state for the 
sixteen states, is presented to show 
in brief the type of legislation en- 
acted. Because of the lack of uni- 
formity, no attempt is made to 
classify it. Complete data concern- 
ing the legislation may be secured 
from any of the states mentioned 
by addressing the superintendent of 
public instruction or, in most cases, 
the secretary of state. 


ArIzZONA.—Provided for the pay- 
ment on the part of the state of one- 
half of the cost of maintaining any 
public junior college not in excess of 
$30,000 per annum. Eligibility require- 
ments for this aid included: 


1. Suitable equipment, buildings, 
and campus approved by the 
state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

2. An average daily attendance 
of not less than one hundred 
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students taking  college-grade 
courses for at least two aca- 
demic years immediately pre- 
ceding request for this aid. 

3. Substantial approval of aca- 
demic courses by the University 
of Arizona for three years pre- 
ceding. 

Biennial request for funds shall be 
given the legislature not later than 
January Ist of each year, and it is to 
be certified by the superintendent of 
public instruction. No part of the 
aid shall go to construction, repair of 


buildings, or purchase of grounds or 
‘equipment. 


Connecticut.—Conferred the right 
on four private junior colleges to be- 
come four-year colleges and confer 
degrees. Their names were changed 
from— 

Junior College of Connecticut to the 

University of Bridgeport 

Larson Junior College to the Larson 

College 

Hartford Junior College to the Hart- 

ford College 

Hillyer Junior College to the Hillyer 

College 


Prohibited the use of the terms 
“junior college” or “college” by any 
institution unless (1) licensed by the 
State Board of Education, (2) given 
the right to confer degrees by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and (3) has used such 
terms in its name for a period of five 
years prior to this act. 

FLoriwa.—Provided for an “omni- 
bus” school bill completely revising 
the state-aid program and specifically 
including Grades XIII and XIV for all 
persons regardless of age. These grades 
will be supported by funds from state, 
county, district, or federal govern- 
ment. Provided that county boards in 
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counties having populations of: fifty 
thousand or more may organize jun- 
ior colleges, including not only clas- 
sical and scientific courses, but also 
terminal courses of a vocational and 
technical nature, or may take over 
junior colleges already established. 
Provided for contiguous counties with 
joint population of fifty thousand to 
enter into an agreement to establish 
and operate a junior college in one of 
the counties with assistance from the 
other. No more than one public junior 
college for white students and one for 
Negro students are to be established 
in any county. No junior college for 
white or Negro students may be es- 
tablished in any county in which is 
located a state institution of higher 
learning providing similar training 
through Grade XIV for students of 
that race. 

Special regulations with reference to 
organization provide that junior col- 
leges are: 


1. To be part of the public-school 
system. 

2. To be subject to general school 
laws as far as they apply. 

3. To be under control of the county 
board of education in the county 
in which located. 

4. To be headed by a dean meeting 
state qualifications. 

5. To have the dean responsible 
through the county superintend- 
ent to the county board of edu- 
cation. 

6. To be separately organized or 
maintained as a part of a second- 
ary school including any or all 
secondary grades. 

7. To have an advisory committee 
for each junior college appointed 
by the state board, with no vote, 
but meeting quarterly with the 
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county board. (This committee 
will recommend personnel, cur- 
riculums, finances, and policies 
for the best interest of the col- 


lege. ) 
8. To operate under minimum 
standards prescribed by the 


state board. 

9. To receive state financial aid 
similar to, and in excess of, same 
aid for lower grades. 

10. To charge no tuition except with 
permission of state board. 


IpaHo.—Enacted a provision to en- 
able non-junior-college districts to be- 
come part of an existing junior-college 
district by vote of the electors. Pro- 
vided for an increase in tax levies for 
junior-college districts not to exceed 
35 cents on each $100 of assessed valu- 
ation to be paid to the treasurer of 
the junior-college district. Provided 
that 50 per cent of the Liquor Control 
Act fund which is paid to any county. 
embracing all or part of a junior-college 
district, be paid to the junior-college 
district treasurer. 

Provided for the purchase of build- 
ings, grounds, equipment, and appli- 
ances for a junior college and the issu- 
ance of bonds to purchase them not in 
excess of 5 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of the district at a rate of 
interest not greater than 43 per cent. 

Provided for junior-college teacher 
certification. 

ILtt1no1s.—A comprehensive bill to 
establish a system of public junior col- 
leges failed to pass. 

Kansas.—Allowed the town of Iola, 
with approval of the electors, to levy 
a five-mill tax for the junior college, 
outside the aggregate levy limit. 

Marne.—Appropriation of $50,000 
was made to Portland Junior College 
as an aid in veterans’ education. 
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Mary.tanp.—No specific legislation 
was passed except to include, in the 
appropriation for the budget of the 
state public schools, $60,000 for junior 
colleges for each of the two years of 
the biennium. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Passed an_ act 
authorizing cities and towns which 
provide an extended course of instruc- 
tion at the junior-college level for 
veterans and others to use the designa- 
tion “junior college.” 

Micnican.—Provided that any 
county and/or township by action of 
its governing body may annually con- 
tribute, to a school district maintain- 
ing a collegiate institution, $100 (no 
more) for each student from the 
county and/or township in attendance 
provided the institution charges uni- 
form fees. 

MontTana.—District or county 
schools were authorized to permit the 
use of schoolrooms for adult education, 
schools, or classes for all adults sixteen 
years of age or over. May levy tax 
of one mill on real and personal prop- 
erty for support of these classes after 
election has shown public approval. 

NEBRASKA.—Repealed the prohibi- 
tion against applying for or receiving 
state aid for maintenance and support 
of junior colleges; increases maximum 
school levy to three mills for support- 
ing junior. colleges; permits junior col- 
leges to receive any grants, funds, or 
equipment from the federal govern- 
ment. 

New JERSEY.—Amended the law per- 
mitting counties to appropriate funds 
for junior colleges by increasing the 
maximum population of the counties 
from 130,000 to 165,000. 

New york.—No fee for tuition, ex- 
cept for part-time or evening courses, 
shall be charged for the instruction of 


residents of the state of New York, 
except as otherwise provided by law, 
in the five Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences. 

Ouxu10.—A bill was proposed for the 
establishment of a state system of pub- 
lic junior colleges but was not passed. 

Utau.—Provided for the equitable 
distribution of state funds among vari- 
ous junior colleges, the University of 
Utah, and other state higher institu- 
tions. The state budget officer was 
authorized to prepare a basic budget 
for the common cost of institutions on 
the following plan: 


1. For instruction: 
a) $240 for each of the first 500 
lower-division students 
6) $160 for each of all other 
lower-division students 
c) $260 for each of all pro- 
fessional upper-division stu- 
dents 
2. For maintenance and repair of 
physical plant and grounds: six- 
teen cents for each square foot 
of weighted floor space as fol- 


lows: 

a) Laboratories and _ lavatories 
—three 

6) Classrooms, libraries, offices 
—two 


c) Halls, gymnasiums, stages, 
lounges, and other heated 
areas—one 

d) Garages, barns, and other 
non-heated _buildings—one- 
half 

3. For administration: 

a) Fifteen per cent of the total 

of (1) and (2) above for 
—mstitutions of 500 enrolment 
or more 

b) Twenty per cent of total of 
(1) and (2) above for insti- 
tutions of less than 500. 
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4. In any one year, the amount to 

_ be granted to any one institution 
shall not be less than $50,000, 
or the amount deemed necessary 
to meet the fixed costs of operat- 
ing a college. 


Terms such as “student,” “credit 


hour,’ and others, were defined as 
necessary to make the plan effective. 

The legislation provided that local 
institutions may retain such dedicated 
credits as tuition, fees, federal grants, 
and proceeds from sales. They further 
may retain the surplus from state ap- 
propriations if such existed. Items that 
may not be included in submitting 
budget data are costs for which direct 
state appropriations are customarily 
made, such as costs of research, ex- 
tension, medical training, and capital 
improvements or acquisition. Provi- 
sion was made whereby each institu- 
tion may do its own purchasing, issue 
its own pay roll, and handle its own 
financial affairs under the general su- 
pervision of the State Department of 
Finance. 


Concluding Observations 


Without a careful study of the 
legislation pertaining to junior col- 
leges previously passed and now on 
record in the various states, it is 
difficult to interpret the significance 
and value of the 1947 enactments. 
Of all the states, Florida seems most 
effectively to have overhauled its 
entire school program to make 
the junior college an integral part 
of the system, supported by a com- 
bination of local and state aid. 
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Most of the other legislation ap- 
pears to be piecemeal in nature and 
to lack the elements of fundamental 
planning. 

During 1947 seven states took leg- 
islative steps to support the junior 
college on the state level: Arizona, 
by paying half the cost; Idaho, by 
allocating its liquor-control funds; 
Maine and Maryland, by outright 
grants included in the budget; and 
Utah, by a carefully developed plan 
for uniform financing of instruc- 
tion, maintenance, and administra- 
tion of all the higher institutions 
of the state. Nebraska opened the 
door for state aid by eliminating 
legislation which formerly pro- 
hibited it. Florida is referred to in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Five states made possible greater 
local support during the past year. 
Idaho provided an increase in tax 
levies for operation and provided 
for the issuance of bonds for build- 
ing. Kansas allowed a single town 
to levy a greater tax, over and be- 
yond the aggregate limit. Michigan 
allowed a town or county without 
a junior college to pay another 
town or county $100 for the tuition 
of a student to attend its junior 
college. Montana called post-high- 
school work “adult education” and 
provided for its new program a 
one-mill tax beyond the maximum 
school levy. New Jersey has said a 
county larger than previously al- 
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lowed may appropriate funds for a 
junior college. Only hand-to-mouth 
planning for the junior coliege is 
to be found in the measures which 
have been described. 

Perhaps a “foot in the door” may 
be observed in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts in the limitation of 
use, and the authorization of use, 
of the words “junior college” in the 
states’ laws. Although several states 
have “public” junior colleges, the 
words “junior college” will not be 
found in any legislation yet passed 
by these states. An example of this 
is to be found in Maryland, where 
three public junior colleges operate 
without specific legislation and all 
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three are provided with a measure 
of state aid and supervision. 

A study of legislation which is 
enacted in any one year can only 
be effectively analyzed in terms of 
the total picture of junior-college 
legislation on the statute books. A 
comprehensive study of existing 
legislation would be of great service 
to workers interested in the pro- 
viding of adequate state legal sup- 
port for junior colleges. Annual sum- 
maries, such as this study of 1947 
legislation in the various states in- 
volving junior colleges, could then 
supplement effectively, and be care- 
fully studied in terms of, such a 
fundamental research product. 








Where To Go for Junior- College 


Teacher Preparation 


Onze of the investigative projects 
which the American Association of 
Junior Colleges has in progress in 
its Research Office at the University 
of Chicago is a study of the pro- 
grams for preparing junior-college 
teachers that are in operation in the 
universities and other institutions 
of university type throughout the 
country. The study will be com- 
pleted during the next several 
months, and an extended report in 
article form is planned for some 
autumn issue of the Junior College 
Journal. However, because some 
present and prospective teachers 
and administrators in junior col- 
leges may be considering attend- 
ance on some such program during 
summer or fall sessions, it seems 
desirable to make a preliminary 
report from the inquiry to the 
extent, at least, of presenting a list 
of the institutions in which such 
programs are in operation or in 
process of development. 

The list below was prepared on 
the basis of information supplied by 
responses to a letter of inquiry sent 
to deans of schools or colleges of 
education and on a schedule filled 
out by these officers or other persons 
conversant with the programs to 
whom the deans referred the letter 
and schedule. 

The list consists of thirty-four 


widely distributed institutions, 
which include, with addition of an 
occasional. teachers’ college, almost 
half our larger universities and 
other university-type institutions. 
The reader may note that over 
half the list are starred. In the 
main, the information from these 
institutions indicates that they 
have done somewhat more than 
the others in the development 
of the program through employing 
a specialist in the field (such as a 
specialist in junior-college education 
or higher education or one in sec- 
ondary education with a special 
concern for the junior-college level ) 
and offering one or more courses 
with particular significance for the 
junior-college level. The length of 
the list and the starring should not 
be accepted as evidence of adequate 
programs of junior-college teacher 
preparation so much as they are of 
proof of rather widespread interest 
in the problem. It is safe to say that 
few, if any, of the programs in oper- 
ation could be regarded as adequate 
as judged by any comprehensive 
formulation of criteria. Many re- 
spondents volunteered an opinion of 
the inadequacy of their offerings 
when reporting and expressed an 
interest in seeing the outcomes of 
the inquiry in order to assist in 
projecting improvements in their 
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arrangements. [he letter S after an 
institution signifies that the oppor- 
tunities will be available during the 
1948 summer session. The institu- 


_ tions for which the letter W 1s in- 


serted are those known, at the time 
of this writing, to be planning sum- 
mer workshops. 

Although it may be superfluous, 
a hint of admonition is dropped 
concerning the manner of use of the 
list by persons considering attend- 
ing one or another of the institu- 
tions in the list in order to obtain 
further preparation ‘for junior- 
college teaching. These persons 
should make sure, in advance of 
attendance, to write to institutions 
requesting specific information con- 
cerning their programs. The re- 
quests may be directed to the deans 
of the schools or colleges of edu- 
cation. In the small number of 
instances where the program is ad- 
ministered by some other unit, the 
heads of the school or college of 
education can be expected to refer 
the inquiry to the proper function- 
ary. 

The present study is concerned 
with programs for the preparation 
of teachers rather than of junior- 
college administrators. However, it 
may be assumed that an institution 
having a program of junior-college 
teacher preparation also has work 
of significance for the administrator. 


The institutions are listed in al- 
phabetical order by states. 


University of Arkansas 

*Stanford University (S) 
*University of California (S) 
*University of California at Los An- 
geles (S) 
*University of Southern California (S) 
*University of Colorado (S) 
University of Denver (S, W) 
*Yale University 
*University of Chicago (S, W) 
Drake University (S, W) 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (S) 
University of Iowa (S, W) 
Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science (S) 
*Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg (S, W) 

University of Kansas (S) 

Harvard University (S) 

*Michigan State College (S, W) 
*University of Michigan (S) 
*University of Minnesota (S, W) 
*University of Missouri (S) 

Washington University (S) 
*University of Nebraska (S) 
*Columbia University (Teachers Col- 

lege) (S) 
*New York University 
*Syracuse University (S) 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College (S) 

University of Oklahoma (S) 
*Pennsylvania State College (S) 
*George Peabody College for Teachers 

(S) 

University of Tennessee (S) 
*University of Texas (S, W) 
*University of Utah (S) 

State College of Washington (S, W) 

University of Washington 








A Developmental Program with 
Industry Co-operating 


ROBERT L. LINCOLN 


For about forty years formal edu- 
cation has been carried on in Provi- 
dence at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The various edu- 
cational endeavors include a second- 
ary school, a night law college, a 
six-year accounting and business 
administration college operating 
at night, and a technical insti- 
tute. These endeavors were almost 
brought to a standstill with the ad- 
vent of World War II. Needless to 
say, this cessation was similar to 
that in other institutions of higher 
learning. 

Early in 1945 the administration 
of the Greater Providence YMCA 
considered it advisable to provide 
night-school offerings in Providence 
on a four-year basis. This program, 
non-degree-granting, started in the 
fall of 1945 with a small nucleus 
of students enrolled in the Greater 
Providence YMCA Institute. This 
evening educational program of- 
fered work in the fields of account- 





RosertT L. LINcOunN 1s director of 
the Greater Providence YMCA In- 
stitute, Rhode Island. 


ing, management, and mechanical 
engineering. 

After a trial period of two years, 
during which a day school was 
opened, it appeared advisable to re- 
view the offerings of the Institute 
for the purpose of securing answers 
to the following questions: (1) 
Does the curriculum fit the needs 
of this community? (2) Should the 
curriculum be expanded or revised? 
(3) What other phases of the Insti- 
tute should be reviewed for possible 
modifications and improvements? 


Procedure of Study 


With these objectives in mind 
a procedure including the steps 
enumerated below was inaugurated. 

APPOINTMENT OF AN_ EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONSULTANT.—In order to 
correlate properly all the activities 
of the committees and to point up 
the study, it was decided to appoint 
a well-qualified educational con- 
sultant. After conferring with a 
number of persons capable of han- 
dling this assignment, Lawrence L. 
Bethel, director of the New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, was finally 


agreed on unanimously. As a re- 
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sult of this appointment, Dr. Bethel 
made several trips to Providence 
over a ten weeks’ period. In ad- 
dition, the director of the Institute 
made one trip to New Haven for 
special consultation services. 

APPOINTMENT OF STUDY COMMIT- 
TEES.—S1x study committees of five 
members each were appointed to 
investigate all phases of the Insti- 
tute program for the purpose of 
finding answers to the three ques- 
tions already mentioned. The com- 
mittees appointed included an Ac- 
counting Curriculum Committee, a 
Management Curriculum Commit- 
tee, and an Engineering Curriculum 
Committee. In addition, a commit- 
tee was established on industrial 
contacts, one on secondary-school 
relations, and an English Study 
Committee. All members appointed 
to these committees were selected 
because of individual broad com- 
munity knowledge, as well as spe- 
cific skill in certain fields. All told, 
thirty persons served on these six 
committees without remuneration 
over a ten weeks’ period. 

CoMMITTEE MEETINGS.— [he ma- 
jority of committee meetings were 
dinner gatherings, at which the 
committee members and the di- 
rector of the Institute discussed 
prepared agenda of problems spe- 
cifically assigned to that commit- 
tee. Some committees met jointly 
when a problem to be undertaken 
was a joint responsibility. 


CoMMITTEE PLAN.—The curricu- 
lum committees met first in order 
that they might develop tentative 
curriculums which could be pre- 
sented later to the Secondary 
Schools Committee, the English 
Committee, and the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee. Any rejections 
by these three committees meant a 
referral back to the committee 
which originally developed the par- 
ticular curriculum. After necessary 
refinements had been made, the 
proposed curriculum was again re- 
ferred along the proper channels. 

CANVASS BY QUESTIONNAIRE AND 
ITS RESULTS.—The Industrial Rela- 
lations Committee suggested that 
there was a need for more exten- 
sive industrial contact. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to develop some 
research plan by which to verify 
further all the recommendations of 
the curriculum committees. As a 
final result, the chairman of the 
Industrial Relations Committee de- 
veloped a one-page questionnaire 
to be sent, with an explanatory 
letter, to a group of selected indus- 
tries for further sampling. The let- 
ter and questionnaire were sent to 
seventy-four outstanding business 
and industrial organizations in the 
state, requesting information on the 
types of jobs found in their indus- 
tries and the type of education or 
training which should be given for 
each job. The companies addressed 
were manufacturing and service or- 
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ganizations, with the emphasis on 
manufacturing industries. 

When the initial letters were sent 
out, no attempt was made to ad- 


TABLE 1.—Types oF CoMPANIES REPLYING 
TO QUESTIONNAIRE 








Num- Num- 

Type of ber of Type of ber of 
Company | Com- Company Com- 
panies panies 
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Metal manu- Merchandising 2 











facturing 16 Public utility 1 
Textile man- Miscellaneous 6 
ufacturing 7 
Wholesaling 7 We -ccaes 39 








dress the letter to any particular 
person within an_ organization. 
However, toward the end of the 
mailing campaign, this strategy was 
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to increase the already high per- 
centage of returns. Three methods 
were employed. (1) A personal visit 
was made to a responsible person 
in the company by a representative 
of the Institute to enlist aid in the 
return of the questionnaire. (2) 
Telephone calls were made to re- 
sponsible executives in cases in 
which the representative could not 
make personal contacts. (3) A sec- 
ond letter was sent out to the in- 
dividuals whose replies were not 
forthcoming. 

Up to this writing, replies have 
been received from 53 per cent of. 
the firms addressed. In view of the 
varied organizations involved and 


TABLE 2.—CLASSIFICATION OF ALL Joss LISTED AND THE Four Joss 
Most FrReQueNTLY MENTIONED 























Fre- Fre- 
quency quency 
Job a Job of 
Mention Mention 
All jobs: Jobs most frequently 

gs eee 83 mentioned: 
Technical-professional ... 52 ee 14 
Pee 42 ree 12 
Non-supervisory ........ 40 I cccudewaumnate 10 
a re 10 

De acecesaddinenanes 217 





reversed, and all correspondence 
was directed to a specific individual. 
The enterprises selected for the in- 
dividual attempt were those of im- 
portance in the community because 
of the type of manufacturing done 
and because of the number of em- 
ployees. 

After three weeks, a follow-up 
procedure was inaugurated in order 


the limited period of time since the 
original date of the first letter, this 
percentage of returns is outstand- 
ing. The types of companies repre- 
sented in the replies are shown in 
Table 1. 

On the questionnaires returned, 
thirty-nine individual course sub- 
jects were recommended. A cursory 
study of the questionnaires showed 
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that the number of different sub- 
jects mentioned averaged seventeen 
per questionnaire, and the number 
of jobs listed averaged six. Table 2 
presents a classification of the 217 
jobs mentioned and a list of the 
four jobs which appeared with 
greatest frequency. 


Follow-up Program 


Believing that the response from 
industry was outstanding, the In- 
stitute is inaugurating a follow-up 
program on all companies to which 
questionnaires were sent. This fol- 
low-up program will include a let- 
ter to all the companies, giving the 
results of the survey and thanking 
those who replied. All companies 
which replied or did not reply will 
be visited by the director or by the 
industrial co-ordinator of the Insti- 
tute for the purpose of discussing 
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the results of the committees’ work 
and of inviting all companies to: 
participate in enrolling their em- 
ployees for the forthcoming se- 
mester. 

What the full student enrolment 
will be as a result of this survey is 
unknown. At this writing, the en- 
rolment is approximately 30 per 
cent more than was originally an- 
ticipated. 

The canvass, moreover, has 
shown that co-operation from in- 
dustry can be expected and that 
industry greatly appreciates the 
services which the Institute is ren- 
dering in an attempt to meet the 
educational needs of the commu- 
nity. The final test will be the ex- 
tent to which industry and busi- 
ness continue their support by 
sending students and accepting 
graduates. 








Veterans Rate Programs of California 
Junior Colleges 


JAMES S. 


I 1946 more than a million vet- 
erans of World War II resided in 
California. Approximately 360,000 
of those veterans had made appli- 
cation for rehabilitation and educa- 
tional benefits under the provisions 
of the “G.I. Bill of Rights” and 
Public Law 16.1 Many of these vet- 
erans had enrolled in California jun- 
ior colleges during or prior to the 
school year 1946-47. This large 
enrolment of veterans posed many 
problems of immediate and con- 
tinuing concern to junior-college 
administrators. 

To secure information which 
would assist in the evaluation of at- 
tempts by California junior col- 
leges to adapt their educational 
programs as a result of large vet- 
eran enrolments, a study was made 
of two phases of this general prob- 
lem.? Specifically, attempts were 
made to determine what adapta- 
tions, if any, in certain areas of the 
educational programs of selected 
California public junior colleges 
had resulted from the enrolment 





James S. HuGHEs 1s an instruc- 
tor in the City College of San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


HUGHES 


of veterans and what the veter- 
ans attending these institutions 
thought about the success of the 
adaptations. 


Scope of the Study 


Through the co-operation of the 
administrators concerned, eight of 
California’s larger public junior 
colleges participated in the study. 
As is shown in Table 1, these insti- 
tutions include three four-year and 
five two-year junior colleges. Five 
of the junior colleges are located in 
southern California and three in 
northern California. 


Veterans Participating in 


the Study 


The following paragraphs and 
the accompanying tables report 


10. W. Price, director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Educational Service, Veterans’ 
Administration, Branch Office 12, San Fran- 
cisco, in an address before a meeting of the 
California Junior College Federation held at 
Bakersfield on November 15, 1946. 

2 James S. Hughes, under the sponsorship 
of Merton E. Hill, “Adaptations of Educa- 
tional Programs in Selected California Public 
Junior Colleges to the Educational Problems 
of the Veteran.” Unpublished Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, University of California, 1947. 
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VETERANS RATE PROGRAMS 


certain data concerning the back- 
ground of veterans participating in 
this study. All veterans furnishing 
information and ratings were vol- 
unteers selected at random. 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL PRIOR TO 
SERVICE.—Ihe wide variation in 
educational levels completed by 
veterans prior to service is reflected 
in the evidence obtained on this 
point concerning the veterans rep- 
resented in this study. The percent- 
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DuRATION OF MILITARY SERVICE. 
—It is evident from Table 2 that 
many of the veterans enrolled in 
these junior colleges had not been 
in contact with formal education 
for comparatively long periods of 
time. This situation also posed 
problems of importance to the 
junior colleges’ instructional serv- 
ice. 

SEMESTERS OF ATTENDANCE.— 
The veterans who co-operated in 


Tasie 1.—NuMBer oF YEARS OFFERED, ENROLMENTS IN 1946, AND PERCENTAGES OF 
VETERANS IN EIGHT Junior CoLLeces PARTICIPATING IN STUDY 




















—_ Percentage of Veterans 

. Number of nrolment in 

Junior College Years Offered | Autumn 1946 | 7, rp lment Participating 

in Study 

:  crcdaacdneawenens 4 2,916 58.1 15.5 
renee 2 2,362 55.1 11.7 
John Muir (Pasadena) .... 4 2,005 48.8 17.0 
DOD scsceacenendes 2 3,594 50.1 16.1 
Re 4 2,976 57.3 5.3 
(nee enaenneemes 2 2,506 45.9 15.0 
Sem PROMO ...0600cccces 2 5,100 51.6 16.7 
Sr TE 6dcecenenaednns 2 1,690 55.7 17.3 











age of non-high-school graduates 
was 27.9. The percentages with 0, 
1, 2, 3, and 4 semesters of college 
were, respectively, 54.2, 8.6, 5.3, 
2.1, and 1.4. Since the minimum 
age for selective service was eight- 
een years, the large percentage of 
veterans not graduated from high 
school prior to service might well 
include a larger than normal pro- 
portion of retarded students. This 
situation, if found, would present 
problems of adequate provisions of 
courses in the junior colleges rep- 
resented. 


the investigation ranged widely, 
likewise, in the number of semes- 
ters of attendance, following service, 
in the junior colleges from which 
the information was gathered. 
However, more than three-fourths 
(75.6 per cent) were in their first 
semester of attendance, while 18.5, 
4.8, and 1.1 per cent, respectively, 
were in their second, third, and 
fourth semesters. 

EDUCATIONAL PLANS.—About six- 
sevenths of the veterans were plan- 
ning transfers to higher institutions, 
more than a half of all (53.1 per 
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cent) after two years of work and 
a third (32.1 per cent) as soon as 
eligible for transfer. The remain- 
ing one-seventh intended entering 
vocations without further formal 
training. 


Areas of Junior-College Pro- 
grams Studied 


Administrators of the junior col- 
leges concerned were asked to state 
what adaptations in certain areas 
of their educational programs had 
resulted from the enrolment of vet- 
erans. [The veterans participating 
were then asked to give their opin- 
ions regarding the efficiency of edu- 
cational services offered in those 
areas. The general areas included 
in the study were as follows: 


1. Purposes of the institutions 

2. Admission of students, granting 
of advanced standing, and graduation 
requirements 

3. Courses and curriculums offered, 
including courses offered primarily for 
veterans at the junior-college and the 
high-school levels 

4. The guidance program 

5. Administration of facilities, in- 
cluding provisions for extension of the 
school day and the school year 

6. Ancillary services, such as hous- 
ing, emergency financial assistance, and 
part-time job placement 


Table 3 reports in summary form 
the number of participating insti- 
tutions for which it was claimed 
certain educational services to vet- 
erans were offered and presents the 
opinions of the veterans on the 
efficacy of the services. 
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The data in Table 3 on the gen- 
eral programs indicate that the 
junior colleges were, in most cases, 
offering to all students the specific 
services included in the particular 
area of the educational program 
concerned. The reactions of the 
veterans also clearly indicate a 
high degree of satisfaction with the 
services rendered. 

With the exception of reviewing 
service experience, a procedure nat- 
urally resultant from veteran en- 
TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF VET- 


ERAN STUDENTS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF Montus oF MILITARY SERVICE 














Percent- Percent- 
Months age of Months age of 
Veterans Veterans 
O-5.. 0.4 42-47 .. 7.0 
6-11 .. 2.0 48-53 .. 3.4 
12-17 .. 8.0 54-59 .. 2.3 
18-23 .. 11.5 60-65 .. 1.4 
24-29 .. 19.0 66-71 .. 0.2 
30-35 .. 22.6 72 and 
36-41 .. 21.0 over* . 1.3 
Total . 100.1 














* Veterans claiming this much service were 
probably in the regular Army, Navy, or the 
National Guard before September, 1940. 


rolment, few adaptations in the 
field of admission, advanced stand- 
ing, and graduation requirements 
were made by the institutions par- 
ticipating in the study. Entrance 
requirements were always liberal 
for all students, and graduation re- 
quirements were set by state stat- 
ute. Admission requirements for 
veterans had been further liber- 
alized by state legislation. Reac- 
tions by veterans indicate no strong 
approval of educational services at- 








TABLE 3.—Services ATTEMPTED BY EIGHT JUNIOR COLLEGES AND RATINGS GIVEN BY 
VETERANS TO THOSE SERVICES 




















Number of Colleges Percentage of Veterans 
Attempting Giving Rating 
Service Resulting 
For All | from Vet-| Sattsfac- | Unsatts- Not At- 
Students | eran En- tory factory tempted 
rolment 
General: 
Expediting veterans’ education .. 8 3 91.2 6.1 2.7 
Assistance by staff members .... 8 1 89.9 8.4 1.6 
Adjusting to the individual .... 8 1 80.0 12.2 7.8 
Encouragement in extra-class ac- 

ST aticeateecedcheennenna 6 6 719 14.2. 13.9 

Co-ordination with other agencies 8 8 84.5 6.4 92 
Admission, advanced standing, grad- 

uation requirements: 

Reviewing service experience .... 8 8 70.5 10.3 19.2 

Allowing tests to be taken for 

ee a ccxeecesennnaen 3 1 33.4 9.4 57.1 
Allowing course entrance without 

completing subject prerequisites 6 0 58.4 13.0 28.6 
Individual instruction .......... 1 1 21.4 15.4 63.2 
RGEVOONOT COUTEED occcccccccccce 1 1 73.5 2.9 23.5 
Accelerated courses ..........-. 5 3 53.9 12.8 33.3 
Carrying excess units ..... ee 7 0 774 4.5 18.1 

Courses and curriculums: 
Rounding out general education . 6 0 60.5 12.8 26.7 
High-school classes primarily for 

CY ccccunenssaneuensedn B eeenenne 8 81.3* 37" 13.2° 
College classes primarily for vet- 

Si c0sctesesuatecaontnanns BD edaseans 4 67.9 5.5 26.6 
Terminal or vocational courses pri- 

ee Ge GE. cncexecaesd F ccnonnes l 81.8t 0.0 18.2t 
Work-experience credit ......... 7 2 63.2T 5.3t 31.6t 
Preventing duplication of ‘course 

GS -0:0:0005058800040000008 0 59.9 15.9 24.2 
Courses to assist veterans accom- 

plish educational purposes .... 8 0 85.8 7.6 6.7 

Guidance program: 
Individual testing service ....... 8 0 70.4 13.0 16.6 
Test results used to assist in de- 

termining educational goals ... 8 0 63.6 18.0 18.4 
Counseling concerning selection. of 

EE csntcinensesuninaeion 8 0 79.7 15.0 5.3 
Helping in attaining effective 

Gv cconccceniumees 6 0 56.9 23.3 19.8 
Helping in solving personal-ad- 

justment problems ........... 8 0 61.9 15.8 22.3 
Rating of counseling and advising 

services generally ............ 8 0 74.0 22.0 4.0 

Administration and ancillary services: 
Provision of evening or late-after- 

I ES cs cixdennsancades 8 1 86.1 4.1 9.8 
Provision of summer sessions .... 7 0 92.3 1.7 6.0 
Starting new classes in the middle 

of the semester ........ceeee. 5 2 57.8 5.6 36.5 
Part-time job placement ........ 8 l 78.1 7.8 14.1 
Help in solving housing problems 7 3 61.5 10.5 28.0 
Emergency financial assistance .. 6 3 37.6 8.0 54.5 














* Ratings by veterans who were non-high-school graduates before entering the service. 
t Ratings by veterans in terminal group who plan to graduate from junior college. 
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tempted in this area except in the 
review of service experience, pro- 
vision of refresher courses, and per- 
mission to carry excess units. 

In the area of courses and cur- 
riculums, the junior colleges par- 
ticipating in the study made rel- 
atively few adaptions designed 
primarily for veterans. All these in- 
stitutions, however, organized high- 
school-level courses for veterans, 
and a high percentage of satisfac- 
tory ratings was given this effort 
by veterans eligible for these 
courses. Some college-level courses 
designed primarily for veterans 
were also organized; a lower but 
still favorable percentage of satis- 
factory ratings was given by vet- 
erans to this effort. In other phases 
of this general area, the institu- 
tions participating apparently had 
already offered to all their students 
the services listed. Veterans’ rat- 
ings of such services, notably the 
provision of courses to assist vet- 
erans to accomplish their educa- 
tional purposes, showed satisfaction 
with the attempts made. 

In the field of guidance, the jun- 
ior colleges participating in this 
study offered a range of services 
to all students enrolled, and none 
of the services listed was offered as 
a result of veteran enrolment. In 
general, veterans using these serv- 
ices showed a relatively high de- 
gree of satisfaction with the guid- 
ance offered. Indications were, also, 
that no radical changes in guidance 
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procedures had resulted from en- 
rolment of large numbers of vet- 
erans but that, instead, services 
offered to all students were ex- 
panded and intensified to assist 
veterans. 

In the area of administration and 
ancillary services, the participating 
institutions’ educational programs 
were made available to all students, 
not only to veterans. Some indica- 
tion was found that the influx of 
veterans influenced decisions to ex- 
pand the use of existing facilities. 
The data given show that the fa- 
cilities of these institutions were 
made fully available to veterans and 
that the veterans were generally 
well satisfied with the services given. 
In the field of ancillary services 
there are indications that the vet- 
erans were not always acquainted 
with the availability of such as- 
sistance. 


Desire for Special Consideration 


As a part of this study, veterans 
participating were asked whether 
they believed veterans enrolled in 
junior colleges should be given spe- 
cial educational assistance, in addi- 
tion to that afforded by pertinent 
statutes. The answers to this ques- 
tion were almost evenly divided. 
Approximately 51 per cent of the 
veterans answering believed that 
such special educational considera- 
tion and assistance should be given; 
approximately 49 per cent answered 
this question. in the negative. 
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Conclusions 


1. Veterans attending Califor- 
nia public junior colleges have 
widely diversified educational back- 
grounds, have forgotten partially 
or entirely the techniques of formal 
education, and do not adapt them- 
selves easily to a junior-college 
educational program designed for 
recent high-school graduates. 

2. Adaptations in_ educational 
programs resulting from enrolment 
of veterans must be both intensive 
and extensive. 

3. Necessary adaptations in the 
purposes of junior colleges partici- 
pating in this study were made, 
and the great majority of veterans 
were satisfied with these efforts. 

4, The few adaptations made in 
the granting of advanced standing 
to veterans by the junior colleges 
studied were considered satisfac- 
tory by veterans. Additional adap- 
tations could be made in this area. 

5. Courses and curriculums of- 
fered to veterans by the junior col- 
leges studied were believed by vet- 
erans to be satisfactory, although 
few specific adaptations resulting 
from enrolment of veterans were 
made in this area. 

6. Veterans believed guidance 
programs offered to be adequate 
and efficient but also believed that 
more assistance in the attaining of 
effective study habits could be 
given. 

7. Veterans appreciated attempts 
to expedite their junior-college edu- 
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cation by expansion of facilities and 
provision of ancillary services. 

8. Only half of the veterans de- 
sired special educational considera- 
tion and assistance, in addition to 
that provided by statute. 


Implications 


Results of this study indicate 
certain further desirable lines of 
attack on the general problem of 
adapting the educational program 
of the junior college to the veterans 
enrolled. 

It seems clear that the scope of 
educational services offered to the 
veteran by the institutions partici- 
pating is generally adequate. What 
is needed is intensification of atten- 
tion to the educational needs of 
the individual veteran. The veteran 
needs and should have adequate 
personal attention and guidance 
sufficient to satisfy him that he is 
respected as a person who has 
served his country and who has 
gained from this service a maturity 
entitling him to full adult status 
even though he is a junior-college 
student. This attitude toward the 
veteran by the junior-college staff 
should not be confined to the vet- 
eran’s contact with guidance per- 
sonnel; it should extend into every 
classroom where there are veterans. 

The comments made by veterans 
in the course of this study indi- 
cate clearly that they appreciate 
dealing with instructors and coun- 
selors who treat the veteran as an 
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adult and that they also appreciate 
organization of classes composed 
primarily, if not entirely, of vet- 
erans. 

What are the implications of this 
attitude? If these statements are 
valid—and this investigation indi- 
cates emphatically that they are— 
then the veteran enrolled in junior 
college, no matter what his age or 
educational level, should be con- 
sidered as an adult student worthy 
of treatment as such. Courses, cur- 
riculums, guidance programs, ad- 
ministrative arrangements, ancil- 
lary services, and the purposes of 
the junior colleges should be 
adapted to the extent necessary to 
give the veteran assurance that he 
is being accorded adult status. 

Another implication is that more 
publicity should be given to the 
junior-college services available to 
veterans. If an institution offers a 
worth-while service to veterans and 
allocates personnel to operate that 
service, the veterans eligible for it 
should be advised of its existence 
and, if necessary, even urged to 
take advantage of that service. 

The last implication arises from 
the fact that the veteran enrolled 
in a junior college believes that he 
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has lost months and even years by 
serving his country. He does not 
realize what he has gained from 
that service; he sees only that he 
must make up for lost time and 
prepare for his future career by 
completing his education as quickly 
as possible. He is impatient of de- 
lay in achieving his educational 
goal. He believes that the junior 
college in which he is enrolled 
should make every effort to assist 
him to acquire quickly and efh- 
ciently the educational foundation 
that he wants and needs. For these 
reasons the junior colleges have the 
responsibility of adapting to the 
veteran, in every way practicable, 
their educational programs and 
policies and, above all, of assisting 
the veteran to understand his own 
capabilities, interests, and needs. 
All members of the junior-college 
staff must participate in_ this 
undertaking because it is from his 
personal contacts with instructors, 
counselors, administrators, and 
even the clerical force, that the vet- 
eran forms his opinion of his jun- 
ior college. This is a problem in ad- 
ministration—a problem which it 
is hoped this study will help to 
solve. 











Juntor-College Teachers: Back- 
ground of Experience 


LEONARD V. KOOS 


Porrravep in this article is the 
background of experience of teach- 
ers in junior colleges. Three previous 
articles concerning the same teach- 
ers have been published in the 
Junior College Journal during 
this school year. The three articles 
dealt, respectively, with (1) the 
teachers’ total preparation, as in- 
dicated by degrees and periods of 
graduate residence; (2) the subjects 
taught and specialized preparation, 
as reflected in graduate and under- 
graduate minors; and (3) their 
preparation in the field of educa- 
tion. 

The teacher population repre- 
sented, as reported in the preceding 
articles, is that at work during 
1940-41 in forty-eight local public 
junior colleges of the three main 
types—separate two-year, associa- 
tional (two-year housed with high 
schools), and four-year—distrib- 





LeonarD V. Koos, professor of 
education at the Umiversity of 
Chicago, 1s editor of the Junior 
College Journal and director of 
research for the American Assocta- 
tion of Jumor Colleges. 


uted to nine states in the Midwest, 
the South, and California. The 
total number of junior-college 
teachers exceeded fourteen hun- 
dred, and at various points in the 
article they are compared, for such 
light as the comparisons can yield, 
with more than a thousand high- 
school teachers in the same school 
systems. 

The information concerning the 
teachers’ experience was supplied by 
the teachers in a section of a three- 
page schedule used as the source 
of evidence in the whole investiga- 
tion of which this article is only a 
part. The section requested the 
respondent to indicate for each 
position he had held the kind of 
school (elementary school, junior 
high school, high school, junior 
college, college, university, etc.), 
the location (city and state), the 
name of the position, the subjects 
taught, and the years (“for ex- 
ample, 1928-30”). A special re- 
quest asked for report on each 
change of position, “even in the 
same school or system, by using a 
separate line for each type of posi- 
tion.” Because the schedules were 
filled in by all teachers during the 
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second semester of the school year 
1940-41, the tabulations credited 
all teachers with experience for 
that year. 

Portrayal here begins with the 
evidence from measures of the total 
educational experience. This is fol- 
lowed by presentation of measures 
of years of high-school experience, 
junior-college experience, and all 
college-level experience, as com- 
pared with total educational ex- 
perience and for junior colleges of 
the three different types, separate 
two-year, associational, and four- 
year. To afford a further check on 
inferences drawn and to supply any 
additions that the information will 
yield, a third brief section is in- 
cluded which reports on the last 
previous positions held. 


Total Educational Experience 


JUNIOR-COLLEGE AND HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS COMPARED.— 
Facts concerning the years of total 
educational experience of the jun- 
ior-college and high-school teachers 
are displayed in Table 1. The 
reader may note the proportions of 
the different groups of teachers 
found to have had the intervals of 
years of experience listed in the 
left-hand column, that is, 1-2 years, 
3-4 years, etc., and also three 
other measures of this experience, 
namely, the first quartile, the me- 
dian, and the third quartile, for 
each group. [he figures yield a gen- 
eral impression of rather extensive 
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experience for all the groups, an 
impression supported by the rela- 
tively small numbers and percent- 
ages of teachers having had only 
one or two years of experience and 
the consistently large quartiles and 
medians at the foot of the table. 

Also, comparisons of groups 
made possible by the evidence in 
the table yield a predominant im- 
pression of similarity rather than 
tendencies to striking differences 
among the various groups. [he per- 
centage distributions for junior- 
college and for high-school teachers 
are much alike, and this similarity 
is reflected in the approximate 
equivalence of the quartiles and 
the medians. The nearest approach 
to notable difference between 
groups is that between teachers of 
academic and of special subjects, 
and this emerges for both junior- 
college and high-school teachers. 
The difference is to be explained, in 
the main, by the fact that the spe- 
cial subjects are the more recent 
additions to the curriculum. How- 
ever, even for the special teachers, 
the measures of total experience 
are large enough to set aside any 
presumption that the schools in the 
systems represented were staffed, 
in any large degree, by teaching 
novices. 

Persons conversant with condi- 
tions in school systems maintaining 
junior colleges will be able to ex- 
plain why the evidence reported 
gives an impression of more exten- 
sive experience than would be re- 
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ported by the general run of public- 
school teachers. Explanation of this 
favorable difference is to be found 
in the fact that school systems 
maintaining junior colleges are, in 
the main, relatively large and 
strong, as compared with _ local 
school systems generally, and are, 
therefore, in a position to attract 
experienced teachers from other 
systems or to hold them longer. 


college years only. Interest in the 
possibility that periods of total 
educational experience might be 
different for the two groups 
prompted computational inquiry 
from which the measures in Table 
2 have been drawn. All measures 
analogous to those in Table 1 were 
computed, but those reported in 
Table 2 are sufficient for purposes 
of comparison here. 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS GIVING INSTRUCTION AT JUNIOR-COLLEGE LEVEL ONLY AND 
AT BotH Junior-Co._ece AND HicH-ScHoo. Levets witH ONE or Two YEARS OF ToTAL Epuca- 
TIONAL EXPERIENCE, AND First QuarTILE, MEDIAN, AND Tuirp QuarTILE NuMBERS OF YEARS 


OF EXPERIENCE FOR Eacu Group 














Junior-College 
Level Only Dual Level 
Measure 

Academic | Special All Academic| Special All 

(474) * (178) (652) (425) (324) (776) 
Percentage with one or 

ee 3.8 9.0 5.2 6.0 8.0 6.8 

First quartile ........ 10 6 8 8 7 8 

ee 16 12 15 16 13 14 

Third quartile ....... 24 19 22 22 20 21 























* Figures in parentheses are the numbers of teachers in the groups. 


JUNIOR-COLLEGE AND DUAL-LEVEL 
TEACHERS COMPARED.—At certain 
points in previous articles in this 
series, some use has been made of 
a classification of junior-college 
teachers which divides them into 
two groups, one of which gives in- 
struction at the junior-college level 
only and the other at both junior- 
college and high-school levels (re- 
ferred to as dual-level teachers). 
Of the whole group of junior-col- 
lege teachers represented in the 
study, well over half (actually 54.3 
per cent) were found to be dual- 
level teachers and, therefore, fewer 
than half were teaching in junior- 


The measures disclose no differ- 
ences of real moment between jun- 
ior-college level only and dual-level 
teachers in respect to total experi- 
ence. Percentages with only one or 
two years are small and not far 
apart for both main groups (see 
the “All” columns); the first quar- 
tiles are identical; and the respec- 
tive medians and third quartiles 
differ by only one year. The differ- 
ences in the measures for academic 
and special teachers within both 
main groups are appreciable and in 
harmony with those in Table 1, but, 
when the sets of measures for aca- 
demic teachers and, similarly, those 
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for special teachers in the two main 
groups are compared, they again 
are found to be strikingly similar, 
with the corresponding quartiles 
and medians being at most two 
years apart, and to this extent in 
two instances only. 


Type of Organization and 
Experience 


Presentation of the evidence con- 
cerning the total educational ex- 
perience of these teachers provides 
a point of departure for considering 
the background in more detailed 
aspects, which is made possible by 
the measures reported in Table 3. 
This table pushes the analysis for- 
ward in two important directions. 
One of these, as may be noted from 
the categories in the left-hand col- 
umn, relates to type of organiza- 
tion: these categories include sepa- 
rate two-year junior colleges, jun- 
ior colleges associated with high 
schools, and four-year units. 

The other direction is that which 
takes into account the school levels 
at which the experience was had, as 
indicated by the three lowest of the 
four main divisions of the table: 
while the first main division reports 
measures again relating to total 
educational experience, the three 
remaining divisions have to do, re- 
spectively, with high-school experi- 
ence, junior-college experience, and 
all college-level experience. It will 
be noted that this table carries five 
measures for each of its four di- 
visions: the percentage of teachers 
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without experience; the percentage 
with one or two years of experi- 
ence; and the first quartile, median, 
and third quartile numbers of years 
of experience. 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION AND 
TOTAL EXPERIENCE.—TIhe first di- 
vision of Table 3, that inquiring 
into total educational experience as 
affected by type of junior-college 
organization, repeats in its two low- 
est rows certain measures reported 
for all junior-college and all high- 
school teachers in Table 1. These 
have been introduced to serve as 
bases of comparison for correspond- 
ing measures for teachers in sepa- 
rate two-year, associational, and 
four-year junior colleges. 

On the whole, the respective 
measures for teachers in the three 
types of organization do not differ 
markedly. The percentages with 
one or two years of experience, al- 
though not identical, are all small. 
The quartiles and the median for 
academic teachers in separate jun- 
ior colleges are smaller than the 
corresponding measures for the as- 
sociations and the four-year junior 
colleges, but the difference for none 
exceeds three years. The differences 
for special teachers run even 
smaller. It is correct to conclude 
that, so far as total educational ex- 
perience is concerned, the teachers 
in the three types of junior-college 
organization are more alike than 
different. 

HIGH-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE.—|he 
measures of extent of high-school 
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TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGES OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE AND OF HicH-ScHooL TEACHERS 
WITHOUT EXPERIENCE AND WITH ONE OR Two YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, AND First Quar- 
TILE, MEDIAN, AND THIRD QuaRTILE NUMBER OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE FOR Eacu Group 








Type of Junior College and 


Percentage of Teachers 


Number of Years 



























































- Without , : ° 
Group of Teachers With 1 or First , Third 
. Expe- 2 Years Quartile Median Quartile 
rience 
Total Educational Experience 

Separate two-year: 

Academic teachers (241)* ..... | ......... 5.0 7 14 21 

Special teachers (111) ........ | ......... 7.2 8 12 19 
Association: 

Academic teachers (377) ..... | ......... 5.8 10 16 23 

Special teachers (190) ........ | .....cee. 79 7 14 20 
Four-year: 

Academic teachers (308) ...... | ......... 3.6 8 16 24 

Special teachers (201) ........ | ......... 9.5 7 12 20 
All junior-college 

Ca tnceecenawwns Ue envesakes 6.1 8 15 22 
All high-school 

TE cccciensaiennll wecaadeoe 7.0 7 14 22 

High-School Experience 

Separate two-year: 

Academic teachers (240) ..... 29.2 17.1 0 3 8 

Special teachers (112) ......... 20.5 14.3 1 5 10 
Association: 

Academic teachers (372) ...... 6.2 14.8 3 8 16 

Special teachers (190) ........ 7.4 14.7 3 10 16 
Four-year: 

Academic teachers (312) ...... 17.9 14.1 1 6 14 

Special teachers (202) ........ 28.2 14.9 0 4 12 
All junior-college 

teachers (1,428) .......cccees 17.0 15.0 2 4 11 
All high-school 

a) re mere re 15.0 5 11 19 

Junior-College Experience 

Separate two-year: 

Academic teachers (242) ...... | ...ceeeee 28.5 2 7 12 

ee GORE EEEED cncccsee |b. ovceccess 29.7 2 4 10 
Association: 

Academic teachers (380) ...... | ......... 28.2 2 7 13 

Special teachers (168) ....000. J ccccccees 40.9 1 4 9 
Four-year: 

Academic teachers (307) ...... | ........- 28.0 2 5 13 

Special teachers (204) ....000 | sccccccce 31.9 2 4 11 
All junior-college 

ES& i Gree eee 30.5 2 5 12 
All high-school 

teachers (1,019) ........cee0. 84.7 5.5 0 0 0 
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TABLE 3.—Continued 
































Percentage of Teachers Number of Years 
Type of Junior College and Without 
Group of Teachers : With 1 or First . Third 
, Exp " 2 Years Quartile Median Quartile 
rience 
All College-Level Experience 
Separate two-year: 
Academic teachers (242) ...... | ......0.. 18.6 3 9 15 
OES TE CREED cccccwce F sececnees 21.6 3 5 ll 
Association: 
Academic teachers(380) ...... | ......... 25.5 2 8 14 
Special teachers (188) ........ | ......... 37.8 1 5 10 
Four-year: 
Academie concerts (507) ..cccc | cccccccce 20.8 3 6 14 
Special teachers (204) ....... | ......0.- 30.4 2 5 11 
All junior-college 
I lg ete hme 25.3 2 6 13 
All high-school 
teachers (1020) .....ccccccss 79.9 8.2 0 0 0 




















* The numbers in parentheses are the numbers of teachers in the groups. 


experience for the three types of 
organization differ more widely. A 
measure for which marked differ- 
ences are found is the percentage 
without high-school experience, re- 
ported in the left-hand column of 
figures. The percentage of academic 
teachers in separate junior colleges 
without high-school experience is 


29.2; of special teachers, 20.5: The 


corresponding proportions for teach- 


ers in associated junior colleges are 
much smaller, 6.2 and 7.4; and for 
four-year junior colleges, they are 
again larger, being 17.9 and 28.2. 
The proportions reported for four- 
year units are doubtless in error 
and larger than the correct figures, 
the discrepancy being explained by 
the impossibility of distinguishing 
junior-college and high-school level 
experience in the answers of teach- 
ers in these units. As shown in an 


earlier article in this series, about 


three-fourths of all teachers in four- 
year junior colleges were found to 
be teaching at both junior-college 
and high-school levels, both of 
which in these units are regarded as 
“junior college.” This line of 
thought indicates that the percent- 
age of all junior-college teachers 
without high-school experience (re- 
ported in the next to the lowest 
row of figures in this section of the 
table) is also in excess of the actual 
proportion, although by just how 
much it is impossible to say. 
While the percentages of all 
groups with one or two years of 
high-school experience (see second 
column of figures in this section) 
are roughly equal for all groups, the 
quartiles and the medians disclose 


1 Junior College Journal, XVIII (October, 
1947), 85. ' 
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the differences that would be ex- 
pected from the differences in the 
percentages without high-school 
experience. These measures are 
smaller for teachers in separate 
two-year than in associational jun- 
ior colleges. The measures for four- 
year units are also smaller than 
those reported for the associations, 
but, for the reason given, they are 
somewhat in error and would, if 
corrected, be more nearly like those 
in the associations. 
Notwithstanding the differences 
between separate two-year junior 
colleges that find larger proportions 
of teachers in them than in the two 
other types without previous high- 
school experience, the great major- 
ity of all teachers in all three types 
—and, therefore, in all the junior 
colleges represented in the investi- 
gation—had backgrounds of high- 
school teaching experience. The dif- 
ferences are those only in the size 


of the minorities of the three groups 


of institutions who were without 
this previous experience. 
JUNIOR-COLLEGE EXPERIENCE. — 
The measures of numbers of years 
of teaching experience in junior col- 
leges, presented in the third section 
of Table 3, are indicative of simi- 
larity rather than diversity of the 
various groups of junior-college 
teachers. The proportions with one 
or two years of such experience for 
the different groups range only 
from something more than a fourth 
to two-fifths, and the respective 
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quartiles and medians are not far 
apart. The quartiles and the me- 
dians are not far from identical for 
academic teachers, the exception 
being the smaller median in the 
four-year units. The plausible ex- 
planation of this smaller median is 
the fact that the four-year units 
are of more recent establishment 
than the others. Differences for 
special teachers are even less nota- 
ble, although, as has previously 
been seen, they have had less ex- 
perience than academic teachers. 

The lowest row of figures in this 
section of the table discloses that 
most persons (about five-sixths) 
teaching at the high-school level 
only were without junior-college 
experience. 

ALL COLLEGE-LEVEL EXPERIENCE. 
—The measures in the fourth sec- 
tion of Table 3 have been computed 
and presented because, for some 
persons interested in the junior- 
college movement, they may seem 
to have peculiar significance in ap- 
praising junior-college instruction. 
The measures relate to “all college- 
level experience,” which here in- 
cludes not only teaching in junior 
colleges but also teaching in col- 
leges, universities, teachers’ colleges, 
and other institutions at the collegi- 
ate level. This total number of years 
of collegiate-level experience was as- 
certained for all teachers because it 
was noted during the early work of 
tabulation that some teachers in all 
groups had had such experience at 
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some time previous to entering 
their current positions. The actual 
amounts of this additional collegi- 
ate experience are not reported here, 
but a reliable impression of its 
typical extent may be obtained by 
comparing the measures in this 
section with those in the section 
immediately above. 

For junior-college teachers the 
percentages with only one or two 
years of all college-level experience 
are all appreciably smaller than 
the percentages with this amount 
in junior college. The reductions in 
percentages are greater for separate 
junior colleges than for the other 
types of organization. Correspond- 
ingly, the quartiles and the medians 
in the lowest section are slightly, 
although not strikingly, larger than 
in the junior-college experience sec- 
tion. The largest difference is, as is 
to be expected from the larger dif- 
ferences in percentages with one or 
two years, that for academic teach- 
ers in separate units, where it is two 
years. For all other medians, the 
difference is only a single year. 

The measures in this lowest sec- 
tion for teachers giving instruction 
at the high-school level differ little 
from those in the junior-college ex- 
perience section, indicating that 
only small proportions of these 
teachers have had additional col- 
legiate experience. 

The differences just noted for 
separate junior colleges, while noth- 
ing spectacular, are large enough to 
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call for special comment. They are 
in harmony with the somewhat 


larger percentages of teachers with- 


out high-school experience, seen 
for this group in the second sec- 
tion of the table, and the somewhat 
smaller quartiles and medians of 
years of high-school experience for 
them. Both tendencies to differ- 
ence suggest that, in recruiting 
teachers, the policy for these units 
in respect to previous experience 
partially or occasionally diverges 
from the policy for the other types 
of organization. 

The departure may be illustrated 
for the junior college in the group 
found to have the largest percentage 
of teachers without high-school ex- 
perience and, at the same time, the 
largest percentage with other col- 
legiate experience. This is a large 
and rapidly growing urban junior 
college, the administrators of which 
decided to add teachers with col- 
legiate rather than _ high-school 
backgrounds and in which the scale 
of salaries was high enough to at- 
tract teachers who had had experi- 
ence in higher institutions. In this 
particular faculty, at the time the 
present study was made, the pro- 
portion without high-school experi- 
ence was over a third of all, the 
highest in the group of separate jun- 
ior colleges. 

A few large junior colleges with a 
similar policy account for the rela- 
tively large percentage of teachers 
in separate junior colleges without 
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high-school experience and the 
slightly larger quartiles and median 
of all college-level experience for 
this group. As concerns background 
of experience of appointees to 
teaching positions, the practice of 
recruitment in most separate junior 
colleges must, therefore, be essen- 
tially identical with that in other 
types of organization, and this 
practice yields pre-eminence to 
high-school teaching in that back- 
ground as it does in the other types. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE. 
—The amounts and kinds of other 
educational experience in the back- 
grounds of the teachers represented 
are not reported here in separate 
tables. The typical amounts may be 
inferred by comparison of the quar- 
tiles and the medians of total edu- 
cational experience with the sums of 
the corresponding measures of high- 
school and of all college-level ex- 
perience. For instance, the sum of 
the medians of high-school and all 
college-level experience for aca- 
demic teachers in separate junior 
colleges is twelve years, whereas 
the median total educational experi- 
ence is fourteen years. This leaves 
two years for other experience. The 
reports from the teachers show that 
the kinds of other previous educa- 
tional experience most often re- 
ported are elementary-school and 
junior high school (here not counted 
as high-school) teaching and, less 
frequently, administration. Consid- 
eration of the typical small amounts 
of this other experience reafhirms the 
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conclusion of the prevailing pre- 
eminence in quantity of high-school 
teaching in the junior-college teach- 
ers’ backgrounds. 


Last Previous Positions 


As stated in the introductory 
paragraphs, report is included here 
on the last previous positions held 
by these teachers before entering 
junior-college work. The datum 
concerning the last previous posi- 
tion of each teacher was readily 
obtainable from the schedules, as 
the teachers almost invariably 
listed the positions they had held 
in chronological order from the 
first to the most recent. In this por- 
tion of the study, only a half of the 
total of forty-eight junior colleges 
in the main inquiry were included. 
They were six of the thirteen separ- 
ate junior colleges, thirteen of the 
twenty-five associational units, and 
five of the ten four-year institu- 
tions. The distribution by states of 
these twenty-four junior colleges is 
just as wide as that for the original 
group. 

The numerical and percentage 
distributions to the different cate- 
gories of last previous position are 
presented in Table 4. From the fig- 
ures in the extreme right-hand col- 
umn it can be noted that the last 
previous positions held were at the 
high-school level for well over three- 
fifths of all the junior-college teach- 
ers represented. About a half of 
these high-school positions had been 
in local high schools (high schools 
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in the same systems of which the 
junior colleges were a part), and the 
other half had been in other high 
schools. Only 7.3 per cent of the 
teachers had come from other jun- 
ior colleges; 12.7 per cent (an ap- 
proximate eighth of all) had come 
from college or university positions; 
and about the same proportion, from 
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group were in lower schools. If this 
is done, one may say that almost 
three-fourths of all these junior- 
college teachers were recruited from 
positions in schools below the jun- 
ior-college level, and this proportion 
is about six times the proportion 
recruited directly from college and 


university teaching. 
as it A 


Py °. * 
TaBLE 4.—DIstTrIBUTION BY Last Previous EpucaTIONAL PosITIONsS OF TEACHERS IN SEPARATE 
Two-Year, ASSOCIATIONAL, Four-YEAR, AND ALL Loca Pusiic Junior CoLiecEs 























a ~ Teachers in Teachers in Teachers 
Pum. Vos Assocta- Four-Year in All 
Last Previous Colleges tions Colleges Colleges 
Position 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
Local high school 32 28.1 107 36.5 32 23.0 171 31.3 
Other high school 35 30.7 77 26.3 54 38.8 166 30.4 
All high school .. 67 58.8 184 62.8 86 61.9 337 61.7 
Other junior col- 
errr 17 14.9 13 4.4 10 7.2 40 7.3 
College or uni- 
versity ...... 12 10.5 40 13.7 17 12.2 69 12.7 
Other educational 
positions ..... 10 8.8 38 13.0 18 12.9 66 12.1 
Without expe- 
ee 8 7.0 18 6.1 8 5.8 34 6.2 
Wee ivccas 114 100.0 293 100.0 139 100.0 546 | 100.0 





























other positions, which were mainly 
elementary-school and junior high 
school teaching, and, in smaller pro- 
portion, from administrative posi- 
tions. The smallest proportion re- 
ported in the column, 6.2 per cent, 
came to junior-college teaching 
without previous educational ex- 
perience. 

There is some point in adding to 
the percentage from high schools 
that from other educational posi- 
tons, since practically all the latter 


The proportions of teachers from 
the different sources do not differ 
widely from one type of organiza- 
tion to another. The proportions 
from high schools and from other 
educational positions are a little 
smaller, and the proportion from 
other junior colleges larger, for 
separate junior colleges than for the 
other types, but beyond these dif- 
ferences no significant divergences 
emerge. [he sources for recruitment 
are, in the main, identical. 
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The figures for the group of 
separate junior colleges do not re- 
flect the occasional, even if infre- 
quent, divergence of practice in 
such institutions to try to recruit 
more of the personnel from college 
and university teaching. It happens 
that the particular representation 
of junior colleges here included did 
not have in it the large urban unit 
referred to above as following a 
policy of recruitment more largely 
from college-level teaching. Facts 
for this institution, analogous to 
those in Table 4, are interesting 
because they reflect departure from 
the usual practice: they show that 
the proportions of the teaching 
staff with their last previous posi- 
tions in high school and in college 
were, respectively, 37.8 and 39.2 
per cent; that from other junior 
colleges was 9.5 per cent; the pro- 
portions from other educational 
positions and without experience, 
each 6.8 per cent. 


Conclusions and an Observation 
on Recruitment 


The main conclusions protrude so 
obviously from the evidence re- 
viewed as to discourage more than 
the briefest restatement. The evi- 
dence finds local public junior-col- 
lege teachers typically with exten- 
sive backgrounds of educational ex- 
perience—more specifically, teach- 
ing experience. Only a rather small 
minority are without high-school 
experience, which is the chief con- 
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stituent, after junior-college teach- 
ing, of these teachers’ educational 
backgrounds. In harmony with this 
evidence is that concerning junior- 
college teachers’ last previous posi- 
tions; these, for about three-fifths 
of all, were in high-school teaching, 
and for only an eighth, college or 
university (not inclusive of junior- 
college) teaching. The proportion 
coming from schools below the high 
school was about the same as that 
from college or university. 

When these backgrounds for 
teachers in the different types of 
organization are compared, it is 
found that a somewhat smaller per- 
centage in separate units had had 
high-school experience and a cor- 
respondingly larger percentage had 
had college or university experience 
than in associations and four-year 
units. However, the unequivocal 
predominance even in the separate 
units was as stated for the whole 
group of institutions. Most of the 
partial tendency to difference can 
be explained by the policy found in 
an occasional large separate college 
of recruiting teachers with collegi- 
ate rather than high-school back- 
grounds. 

These conclusions will surely not 
come as a revelation to administra- 
tors and others who have had re- 
sponsibility for recruiting junior- 
college teachers, although they may 
be news to others who have had less 
contact with junior colleges and the 
recruitment problem. 

Significant implications of these 
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conclusions, if they were all to be 
reviewed here, would be several, 
especially if these conclusions were 
to take account of the findings of 
the earlier articles in this series. The 
implications would concern pro- 
grams of junior-college teacher 
preparation, both previous to and 
during service, problems of junior- 
college organization and adminis- 
tration, and recruitment of an ade- 
quate supply of teachers for this 
new member of the family of educa- 
tional institutions. 

Only a single observation is made 
here, and it is a manifest one bearing 
mainly on recruitment, which, as 
the source of junior-college teach- 
ers, will inevitably continue to rely, 
for the most part, on former high- 
school teachers and others who may 
have in mind entering high-school 
teaching. Although the rapid growth 
of junior colleges will make it im- 
perative to draw teachers from any 
promising source and although a 
diversity of backgrounds will prob- 
ably be preferable to any single 
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background, appointment to junior- 
college positions will be more at- 
tractive to persons who have- 
worked or who contemplate work- 
ing at the high-school level than to 
persons with the usual collegiate- 
level backgrounds and ambitions. 
The junior-college positions prove 
attractive because of the tradi- 
tional prestige of higher-level teach- 
ing, a component of which is the 
somewhat higher salaries paid to 
teachers at the level. It goes almost 
without saying that teachers in 
higher institutions will not be simi- 
larly attracted to junior-college 
positions, and for a junior college to 
embark on a policy of recruiting 
teachers with experience mainly in 
colleges and universities is to com- 
mit itself to an uphill task in build- 
ing or maintaining an adequate 
staff. This assertion is made without 
regard, at the moment, to the whole 
complex question of what consti- 
tutes acceptable professional equip- 
ment for junior-college teachers 
whatever their source. 
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Judging the New Books 


Harotp BAKER DUNKEL, General 
Education in the Humanities. 
The Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 


1947. Pp. xix + 321. $3.50. 


Tus book is one of four pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Education as a final report of the 
Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation. The main purposes of this 
five-year study (1939-44) were to 
survey what is being done in gen- 
eral education in American colleges 
and to determine what desirable 
educational changes ought to be 
made. However, no one curriculum, 
universally applicable, was sought. 
Through the services of the Coop- 
erative Study, each of the twenty- 
five participating colleges was able 
to work on its own problems as well 
as to share in the work on centers 
of common interest. From the lat- 
ter came results which can be 
adapted and used by each college 
in accordance with its own local 
circumstances. This is a point that 
the reader should constantly re- 
member. 

The major projects of the Coop- 
erative Study, representing the cen- 


ters of common interest, devel- 
oped from the needs revealed by 
an exploration of many experiments 
in the participating colleges. This 
book is largely a discussion of the 
major projects in the area defined 
as the humanities. 

The first chapter presents an op- 
erational definition of objectives 
and a working philosophy or frame- 
work within which to consider the 
humanities in general education. 
Readers will appreciate the suc- 
cinctness of the statement of the 
meaning of general education: 
“that minimum of education (in 
terms of the individual’s ability to 
profit from it) which he must have 
in our society if he is to live ‘effec- 
tively’ both within himself and in 
society.” There was agreement 
that the following fields are most 
commonly classified as the human- 
ities in American colleges: the arts 
(literature, music, and the graphic 
and plastic arts), English composi- 
tion, speech, foreign languages, phi- 
losophy, and religion. 

It has long been common for 
elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers to use the organismic con- 
cept of the learner in adapting 
teaching materials to the needs of 
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students and in directing the learn- 
ing process so as to produce an in- 
teraction between the learner and 
subject matter. However, college 
teachers have not generally made 
an effort to depart from the strict 
logic of subject matter so as to 
create a functional curriculum. This 
book reports sustained efforts by 
college teachers to determine edu- 
cational needs—that is, disparities 
between the characteristics which 
the student ought to have and 
those which he possesses—and to 
devise pedagogical means for effect- 
ing desirable changes in informa- 
tion, abilities, and especially in 
values. This approach, permeating 
all the projects described, makes 
this book a landmark in American 
higher education in the humanities. 

Instruction for values seemed of 
great importance to the Coopera- 
tive Study teachers because of their 
conviction that one of the obliga- 
tions of general education is to aid 
the student in developing a satis- 
factory philosophy of life.t Educa- 
tional instruments for measuring 
information and skills have been 
devised in the past, but, before the 
work by the Cooperative Study 
teachers, little had been done in 
measuring students’ values. Since 
to know a student’s needs and to 
attempt to change his values a 

1For a full discussion of values in the hu- 
manities which greatly influenced the thinking 
of this group in the Cooperative Study, see 
The Meaning of the Humanities. Edited by 


Theodore Meyer Greene. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1938. 
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teacher must know his current sta- 
tus, these teachers undertook the 
development of a series of inven- 


tories or objective instruments to 


measure students’ beliefs. The chap- 
ters giving detailed analyses of 
these inventories constitute the 
heart of this book and will be rec- 
ognized by the reader as expressing 
its distinctive contribution. 

The inventory discussed in chap- 
ter 11, “Students’ General Goals for 
Life,” aims to discover the goals 
which can be judged by the teacher 
as desirable or as deviating from 
the ideal. The chapter and appen- 
dixes describe the exact method- 
ology by which this twenty-item 
instrument was constructed (this 
is also done for each of the other 
inventories) and the precautions 
which were taken to make it an 
exact measure of the student’s rank- 
ing of the goals in order of their 
importance and acceptability to 
him. Further checks, such as per- 
sonal interviews and statements by 
students on their interpretations of 
the goals, were employed. 

The inventory has implications 
for both individual and group in- 
struction. For the former, its most 
important use is in counseling in 
colleges where, conditions permit- 
ting, counseling is conceived of as 
assistance to students in solving 
life-problems. For group instruc- 
tion, it can clarify general areas of 
need and point to desirable educa- 
tional revisions. 

Both sections of the chapter tell- 
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ing how this inventory was used 
were written by teachers in church- 
afhliated colleges in which there 1s 
unanimity concerning life-goals. 
The task of judging goals for life 
is not so simple in public and non- 
denominational private colleges, 
where there is a great diversity 
in both students and faculty. The 
teachers in the Cooperative Study 
recognized this problem,” but they 
do not seem to have come to grips 
with it by making feasible recom- 
mendations. This failure consti- 
tutes a weakness in the treatment 
of goals for life and the treatment 
of religious values appearing in the 
following chapter. 

In the section on “The Use of the 
Inventory by the Department of 
English,” three junior-college teach- 
ers give accounts of how this in- 
ventory was used as a basis for 
written themes and for discussions 
in which discriminative thinking 
was fostered. In literature courses, 
discussion of the life-goals of char- 
acters in fiction and drama has im- 
plications for the trend toward 
teaching literature for social and 
personal problems, discussed else- 
where in the book. 

The inventory of “Students’ Re- 
ligious Concepts,”* discussed in 

2 For another treatment of this dilemma in 
American education, see General Education in 
a Free Society, p. 36 ff. Report of the Harvard 
Committee. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1945. 

3 All the inventories are given in the ap- 


pendixes. They are available through the Co- 
operative Test Service of the American Council 
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chapter 111 1s similar to the one dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapters in 
its implications for teaching. By 
presenting analyses of the responses 
of three students to the 130 items 
expressing attitudes, the discussion 
shows how this instrument was used 
to reveal needs in each case. The 
problem of diversity of opinion con- 
cerning desirable changes receives 
no more adequate solution here 
than it does in the case of the in- 
ventory of goals for life. 

In one section of this chapter the 
teacher of a course in “The Bible 
and the Christian Philosophy of 
Life” tells how both of these in- 
ventories were used in a church- 
afhliated college. The reader may 
note throughout this chapter the 
implication that this inventory is 
for use only in church-afhliated col- 
leges. It is regrettable that there is 
no consideration of the possibility 
of religious guidance in public and 
private non-denominational col- 
leges. One needs only remember 
how in the armed forces a single 
chaplain frequently counseled men 
of several religions to realize that 
some student needs can be cared 
for by such an arrangement. How- 
ever, its practicability will always 
be a moot question in our demo- 
cratic society. 

Although chapter iv is primarily 
a discussion of an inventory to 


measure “Students’ Beliefs about 


Fiction,” it is indeed a comprehen- 
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sive analysis of the main problems 
in the teaching of literature. Part I 
of the inventory gives 150 satis- 
factions in reading fiction; the stu- 
dent is asked to indicate whether 
he has found each satisfaction in 
reading fiction. Part II asks him to 
indicate agreement or disagreement 
with forty expressions of general 
dislike or prejudice in relation to 
fiction. Part III is a check list of 
the novels which students have 
read. The categories under which 
the books are classified (in Appen- 
dix F) are extremely general and 
will not be so useful in a reading- 
guidance program as those em- 
ployed by Elbert Lenrow.* 

The results from the administer- 
ing of Parts I and II to several in- 
dividual students and to a group 
of 926 students constitute the 
major portion of the chapter and 
clearly demonstrate the many pur- 
poses for which people read. Many 
teachers of literature, especially at 
the secondary-school level, have 
long urged the use of fictional, bio- 
graphic, and dramatic literature to 
help students solve problems and 
attain adjustment to themselves 
and to their environment.’ How- 


4Elbert Lenrow, for the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum, Reader's Guide 
to Prose Fiction. Progressive Education As- 
sociation Publications. New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. 

5 See, for instance, Louise M. Rosenblatt, 
for the Commission on Human Relations, Lit- 
erature as Exploration. Progressive Education 
Association Publications. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., Inc., 1938. 
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ever, college teachers generally 
have remained traditional in em- 
phasizing the historical and ana- 
lytic-critical approaches to litera- 
ture. That students find their great- 
est satisfactions in that aspect of 
their reading which relates to prob- 
lems, people, and situations is ap- 
parent in the results from the ad- 
ministering of this inventory to a 
group. The implication for the 
guidance of students to books 
which will give the needed satis- 
factions is evident. The dominant 
interest shown through this evi- 
dence may well be a warning 
against excessive emphasis on 
formal criticism in the teaching of 
literature; we must not forget the 
student as a social being. 

Students’ dislikes in fiction will 
have significance for those readers 
who recognize the role of interest 
in the educative process. The dis- 
cussion of the book lists of Part III 
may. well remind us that we must 
make accessible to students mean- 
ingful and significant books if books 
of enduring quality are to compete 
for interest with best sellers, with 
radio programs and motion pic- 
tures. 

The final section of the chapter 
tells how this inventory was uti- 
lized in a course in contemporary 
literature. These testimonial state- 
ments are excellent features of the 
book. They give concrete evidence 
that these measuring instruments 
can be used advantageously. 
Dunkel has interpolated them 
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strategically in relation to his anal- 
yses of the inventories. 

As in the preceding chapter, the 
introduction to chapter v is a dis- 
cussion of complexities involved in 
determining students’ needs in the 
arts. The chapter is largely a dis- 
cussion of the 170-item inventory 
for measuring students’ opinions on 
art. Bruno Bettelheim, who pre- 
pared this chapter, argues that mis- 
conceptions about the arts are the 
cause of students’ failure to attain 
desirable aesthetic experiences and 
that it is the obligation of general 
education to correct these miscon- 
ceptions. 

The reader will be impressed by 
the meticulousness of the analysis 
of the responses of 246 students, 
but he will also be awed by the 
enormousness of such a task when 
the group is this large or larger. 
Unless the teacher has ample as- 
sistance, the analysis for a large 
group could not be completed in 
time to be of any use in a course. 
This difficulty seems to be inherent 
in the use of all the inventories. 
Otherwise so educationally desir- 
able, they do not seem feasible ex- 
cept for use with small groups. 
Teachers in the Cooperative Study 
received assistance in scoring the 
answer sheets of the inventories 
and in making profile interpreta- 
tions of students. But outside of the 
Cooperative Study, whence comes 
such aid? 

Obviously the main value of this 
instrument is in creating readiness 
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for desirable aesthetic experience, 
and its use should precede atten- 
tion to art works themselves. Some 
teachers will differ with Bettelheim 
on the advisability of such exten- 
sive concern with ‘aesthetic prob- 
lems extrinsic to the art works. In 
fairness to him it should be said 
that he anticipated such objection 
and attempted to reply to it. How- 
ever, a whole course in aesthetic 
problems (the scope of the inven- 
tory seems to require such) does 
not seem desirable in the junior 
college, now generally considered 
the appropriate level for general 
education. We must make possible 
for students experience with art 
works, in creation or in response. 
The inventory can be useful, how- 
ever, in suggesting orientation 
topics for discussion or lecture pre- 
ceding, or incidentally accompany- 
ing, such experience. 

In reading the last chapter of 
this book, one realizes how numer- 
ous are the trends and problems in 
general education in all the fields 
classified as the humanities. One 
must conclude that Dunkel has 
been wise in limiting the scope of 
this report to the construction and 
use of the inventories and their re- 
lation to the central objective of 
general education. In this last 
chapter, “An Overview of the Hu- 
manities,’ he briefly surveys the 
major trends in individual fields 
and indicates the work that re- 
mains to be done in _ solving 
problems of instruction. 
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It is in this chapter that teachers 
will find excellent condensed state- 
ments concerning special aspects of 
teaching in this area. For instance, 
the chapter tells of the teaching of 
literature for personal and social 
problems; the development of 
reading lists; the improvement of 
reading skills, especially in critical 
reading; the integration of reading, 
writing, and speaking into a syn- 
thesis which is functional in com- 
munication problems; the increased 
use of writing and speech clinics; 
the emancipation of composition 
courses from formal descriptive 
grammar which is not functional 
in relation to communication needs; 
the assuming of effective communi- 
cation as an objective of every 
teacher in the college; art work- 
shops; the place of philosophy in 
general education; the relation of 
foreign languages to students’ needs 
and interests. Each of these is dis- 
cussed briefly in relation to the ob- 
jective of making education mean- 
ingful for living. 

To many teachers who will read 
this chapter, the discussion of the 
integration of the humanities in 
general courses will be of greatest 
interest. There is usually a recog- 
nition that general education can 
take place in regular courses,® but 
in more and more American col- 
leges there is today a trend toward 
concentrating general education in 
a series of integrated general 


6 Cf. General Education in a Free Society, 
pp. 197-98. 
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courses. Dunkel has expertly con- 
densed the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of integrating the hu- 
manities in the following patterns: 
chronological, mosaic, aesthetic 
principles, theme-centered, and 
“functional.” Perhaps the most im- 
portant single conclusion in this 
exposition is that objectives of sev- 
eral patterns may be combined to 
meet varying situations. 

On the whole, teachers will be 
disappointed in the treatment given 
in this book to general-humanities 
courses. The information given is 
generally well known, and no at- 
tempt is made to relate the Coop- 
erative Study’s distinctive concern 
with students’ needs to these 
courses, which in many institutions 
are the only ones giving to all stu- 
dents contacts with literature, phi- 
losophy, art, and music. Dunkel 
attempts an explanation of this 
omission, but the failure of this 
book to present any new light on 
objectives and methods in the gen- 
eral course in the humanities is its 
most conspicuous weakness. 

Since Matthew Arnold and 
Thomas Huxley debated the rela- 
tive importance of the humanities 
and natural knowledge in educa- 
tion, our institutions have been 
dominated by scientific and voca- 
tional subjects and the humanities 
have been relegated to a subordi- 
nate position. In recent years, how- 
ever, there has been an alarmed 
awakening to the fact that the 
values which an individual can de- 
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rive from the humanities are an in- 
dispensable part of his training for 
adequate living within himself and 
in society.” Furthermore, the in- 


crease in our colleges of students 


of diverse backgrounds and voca- 
tional goals has made teachers re- 
alize that, if we are to make avail- 
able to students the values of the 
humanities for enriched living, it 
will be necessary to remove from 
these studies the antiquarian and 
academic aura that has clung to 
them in the past. General Educa- 
tion tn the Humanities does much 
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to show how this can be done. In 
spite of its several weaknesses, its 
great strength is in its life-injecting 
point of view. Not least of its con- 
tributions is its indication of how 
much work remains to be done in 
this area of education, how open 
the door is. The book will be read 
with eager interest and with profit 
by workers in the humanities. 
SAMUEL WEINGARTEN 
Chairman, Depart- 
ment of the Humanittes 


Wricut Branch 
Cuicaco City Junior COLLEGE 
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Mepsker, LELAND L. “What Do We 
Have in the Junior College?” Chr- 
cago Schools Journal, XXIX (Sep- 
tember—December, 1947), 2-7. 


Proffers a bird’s-eye view of the status 
and potentialities of the junior college. The 
growth of the national junior-college move- 
ment is first reviewed. The present total of 
663 junior colleges in the United States as- 
sumes added significance when one remem- 
bers that the junior college is still less than 
fifty years old and also that the standard 
American four-year colleges total only 1,266 
after a history covering over 300 years. Ap- 
proximately half of the junior colleges in the 
country are privately controlled institutions. 
It is noted, however, that the public junior 
colleges enrol almost three times as many 
students as do the private colleges. Factors 
believed to be contributory to the rapid 





7See the data and discussions in Patricia 
Beesley, The Revival of the Humanities tn 
American Education. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 


growth of junior colleges are the increase of 
technology, with the resulting changes in 
kinds and methods of work; the delayed age 
of initial employment; the increase in leisure 
time; the trend toward a population with a 
smaller proportion of young people; and the 
growing belief in the democratization of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The junior college is considered unique in 
its ability to serve two groups of students: 
those who wish to extend their education 
with one or two years beyond high school 
but who may not go on to college and those 
who expect to enter a higher institution for 
professional or general training. Within the 
last few years another concept of service has 
come about. In many communities the junior 
college has become the center of adult edu- 
cation, regular classes, forums, lectures, and 
similar projects being offered under the aus- 
pices of the college. This broadened concept 
has resulted in the new generic name of the 
“people’s college.” “This conception of the 
‘People’s College’ is best developed in the 
local public junior college where the com- 
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munity can exercise control to meet particu- 
lar needs. It is less tied to tradition and is 
thus more flexible.” 

As further evidence of the vitality of the 
junior-college movement, mention is made of 
the activity of two organizations. One is the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, cur- 
rently carrying on a widespread program of 
research and co-ordination. The other is the 
United States Office of Education, which has 
recently created the position of specialist in 
junior college level education in the Division 
of Higher Education. 

Turning to the scene in Illinois, Medsker 
observes that the state has lagged behind the 
country as a whole in junior-college develop- 
ment. “The fact that Illinois youth is not 
well provided with public college oppor- 
tunity, particularly junior colleges, may be 
accounted for in part by the lack of ade- 
quate state legislation. The only junior-col- 
lege legislation so far enacted in the state is 
of the piecemeal, enabling variety. No com- 
plete over-all plan with state support has 
been provided, as in numerous other states, 
despite the fact that during each of the last 
two sessions of the General Assembly, de- 
sirable types of bills were introduced... . 
Legislation doubtless will come eventually 
and when it does, it is highly probable that 
it will contain two important features: 

“1. The junior college will be made a part 
of the common school system of the state 
and thus available to all youth. 

“2. Some provision for state aid will be 
made.” 

Though the state of Illinois has lagged be- 
hind the national movement, the city of 
Chicago has long possessed a junior college 
to serve local needs and continues to pioneer 
in that area. At present the Chicago City 
Junior College maintains six branches. Three 
of these are evening schools. Except for the 
war years, enrolment trends in the Chicago 
City Junior College has been consistently 
upward. In September, 1946, it became neces- 
sary for the junior college to extend its day 
in order to take care of the large enrolment 
without the provision of additional facilities. 

“It would be difficult to find a junior col- 
lege that more nearly fits the total pattern of 
the junior-college movement than does the 
one in Chicago. Its basic philosophy is that 
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it is a community institution organized to 
meet the total life-needs of all its students. 
Such needs include preparation for local and 
world citizenship in a democratic society, 
family life, use of leisure time, appreciation 
of our cultural heritage, effective communica- 
tion, and vocational preparation.” 

To provide a background of general edu- 
cation for all students, a core curriculum is 
followed. This core curriculum constitutes 
almost half of the student’s total work and, 
in addition to English, includes a year’s work 
in each of the broad fields of social science, 
biological science, physical science, and hu- 
manities. The program beyond the core en- 
ables a student to choose electives which will 
prepare him for a higher institution or a job. 
During the past year the Wright Branch of 
the Chicago City Junior College has experi- 
mented with an adult-education program, 
which was well received by the community. 

Thus, Medsker concludes, we have in the 
junior college a new and a growing institution 
which already has set a new pattern in Amer- 
ican education; an upward extension of sec- 
ondary education which, some say, may 
eventually make completion of Grade XIV 
as common as completion of Grade XII is 
today; an “in-between” type of education 
which may finally care for most of the thir- 
teenth- and fourteenth-grade students—an 
institution with a high potential from every 
point of view. 


Promotions Personal and Social Devel- 


opment through Reading. Compiled 
and edited by William S. Gray. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Conference 
on Reading Held at the University 
of Chicago, Vol. [X. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 64. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. Pp. viii + 236. 


Based on a theme which is closely related 
to the problem of promoting the all-round 
development of youth in harmony with their 
unique characteristics and needs and in light 
of a dynamic social philosophy, this con- 
ference is held to be of current significance 
for two reasons: the growing interest and 
concern of teachers and school officers in 
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promoting personal and social development 
of youth and the nation-wide belief that 
reading is not contributing as much as it 
should to those ends. 

Teachers at all levels of general education 
face at least four responsibilities in their 
effort to promote desirable types of de- 
velopment. They must discover the student’s 
attitudes and preconceptions in the areas to 
be studied, for these preconceptions have a 
bearing on the critical reading ability of 
the student. The teachers must check defi- 
nitely on the student’s understanding and 
interpretation of what is read. They must aid 
students in a critical evaluation of their 
present set of values and lead the students 
to make such changes as are desirable. 
Finally, they must provide opportunity for 
repeated practical use of the new under- 
standings and values adopted. 

The basic issues with which the con- 
ference was concerned were: the types of 
personal and social development of greatest 
value today; the elements involved in each; 
the nature of the instructional program 
through which they can best be developed; 
the available materials for use; and the 
techniques by which the ends sought can 
be most readily and efficiently attained. 
Following the general discussion of each of 
these issues, its bearing on general education 
and on instruction in the primary grades, 
in the middle and upper grades, and in 
high school and junior college is indicated. 

RosemMARY M. GnreEEN, discussing tech- 
niques in promoting well-being through 
reading holds that reading can be a unifying 
force in the diversified program and in weld- 
ing together the heterogeneous population of 
our secondary schools. Teachers in all sub- 
ject fields have found in reading a most satis- 
factory common denominator. Several tech- 
niques are presented which might be helpful 
to teachers in many situations. The over-all 
concern with the promotion of personal well- 
being through reading furnishes the point 
of emphasis throughout the discussion. 

Primary note is given to the necessity of 
maintaining respect for the personality of 
the individual. “One of the real threats to 
the personal well-being of students in large 
high schools and colleges today lies in the 
absorption of all but the most dominant or 
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forceful personalities into the mass.” To off- 
set this tendency, the teacher is cautioned to 
provide, in his teaching, for individual dif- 
ferences in reading tastes and in reading 
abilities. 

Another major concern of secondary-school 
teachers today is the problem presented by 
the retarded reader. It is maintained that 
group work in the regular classroom and in 
special classes for seriously retarded readers 
is necessary both for progress in reading 
and for improvement in general attitude 
toward school work. 

WALTER LoBAN considers “Reading and an 
Understanding of People.”” He emphasizes the 
need for definite goals in teaching the lan- 
guage arts. If reading is to promote an under- 
standing of people, plans must be made to 
carry out that purpose. A suggested list of 
goals includes (1) to know the fundamental 
motives from which the actions of all human 
beings spring; (2) to know some of the usual 
ways people react when they meet with ob- 
stacles; (3) to know the main ways in which 
people try to evade reality in order to escape 
the necessity of solving their problems; (4) 
to know how others deal with life-problems 
in a normal and mature way; (5) to know 
how best to develop the kind of personality 
one would like to have. 

Both direct and indirect approaches are 
available in promoting needed understand- 
ings. Among the direct approaches that may 
be used to promote understanding of people 
through reading, mention is made of units or 
courses specifically designed for that purpose, 
the use of literature for illustration, and the 
use of carefully planned interviews between 
students and representatives of national, 
racial, religious, or economic groups encount- 
ered in the literature studied. 

Gorpon M. A. Mork, in his article “Tech- 
niques in Promoting a Knowledge of the 
Natural World through Reading,” accepts 
motivation as the basic problem. He then 
proceeds to discuss a series of related prob- 
lems involved in the use of reading as a tool 
for promotion of knowledge of the natural 
world. The issues taken up are concerned 
with providing students with situations which 
make reading an easy activity, making read- 
ing materials accessible, providing time for 
reading, and acquainting students with read- 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


ing materials pertinent to the problems at 
hand. 

Reading in science is held to be important 
in two phases: reading from textbooks and 


reading beyond the text. Reading should 


come only after the student has recognized 
clearly a definite problem and tentative hy- 
potheses have been developed through class 
discussion. The teacher must help the student 
develop the skill of building generalizations 
from the many facts garnered from his read- 
ing, and the instructor should encourage dis- 
cussion on the part of the students to accom- 
pany and to follow reading activity. 

S. Stewart Gorpon deals with procedures 
and techniques for attaining two goals, aes- 
thetic and spiritual values, through reading. 
To achieve these goals, it is essential that 
there be definiteness of purpose in reading 
activity on the part of both the teacher and 
the pupil. Possibilities in promoting aesthetic 
and spiritual values are developed in terms 
of three general methods that have been used 
to teach literature: the approach through 
language, the approach through experience, 
and the approach through the work itself. 

The linguistic approach is used to some 
extent by every teacher. Often the possibili- 
ties in the grammatical approach are not fully 
appreciated. Examples are cited to indicate 
efficient use of such an approach in teaching 
literature. Another way of attack through 
linguistics is that of the semanticists. This is 
basically a psychological method, and the 
primary teaching device is study of the am- 
biguities of the chief words in a passage. 

The currently popular approach through 
experience is to teach reading through the 
reader, that is, to make the individual reader 
ever broader and more cultivated by offering 
him increasingly enriched reading experiences. 
Many teachers of English, however, rather 
than attempting continually to widen the 
horizons of the student in all directions, con- 
fine themselves to the particular kinds of ex- 
periences called “spiritual.” 

When using the approach through a book, 
the teacher concentrates not on the effect but 
on the causes of the effect in the work; for 
the end of teaching for aesthetic values is to 
make the reader more critical and apprecia- 
tive of works of art. This approach uses class 
time for analysis, not for synthesis of some 
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concept the students are to learn. Such an 
analysis can be exciting and stimulating if the 
teacher’s skill as a reader is well developed 
and his enthusiasm for teaching is keen. 

Dorotuy McCuskey, in her discussion of 
techniques in promoting an understanding of, 
and devotion to, our democratic pattern of 
life, points out that abundant materials are 
now available for cultivating appropriate 
understandings but that these understand- 
ings cannot be produced until significant 
changes are made in traditional teaching pro- 
cedures and methods of planning. The basic 
ideas controlling the use of teaching materials 
are the determining factors which render 
likely or unlikely success in the venture of 
democracy. 

The attitudes of the teachers are of primary 
importance. To promote effectively an under- 
standing of, and devotion to, democracy, the 
teacher must believe in the principles of 
democracy and practice them in the class- 
room. An issue that must be squarely faced 
by teachers is that contained in the assump- 
tion that certain literary works are inherently 
“good.” “If we are serious about developing 
devotion to the ideals of democracy, then the 
criterion for material becomes not its literary 
value but the impact it makes upon the 
pupils.” 

Class discussion, it is maintained, is one of 
the best means of evaluating the results of 
reading, especially when the group has read 
different materials on a common theme. 
Open-book examinations, short paragraph re- 
actions to readings, tests of critical minded- 
ness, scales of beliefs dealing with social issues 
in a democracy, and observation of student 
behavior are other suggested ways of evaluat- 
ing the reading program. “If a knowledge of 
democracy is to come through experience, 
then the [student] should share in the evalu- 
ation. Both instructor and [students] should 
be concerned with growth rather than with 
status.” 

Donatp A. DAKE considers techniques in 
promoting insight into the current social 
scene. He presents and analyzes an example 
of a teaching unit which combined the use of 
American history and literature in teaching 
social understandings. Three basic purposes 
were developed in the unit: “(1) to analyze 
the social structure of communities and 
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American society; (2) to sensitize students 
to what being at different levels and in dif- 


ferent groups in society can mean to indi- Read in 
viduals both in and out of those social group- y 
ings; (3) to develop with students new cri- A pr il 


teria for the acceptance of individuals and 
groups regardless of their social status.” 

Through careful reading and guided dis- 
cussions, pupils grew in understanding of our 
social structure, the forces that operate at 
different levels in society, the influence of 
community values in determining prestige, 
and the influence of minority groups. The 
various literary works that were used in the 
unit are cited. 

Wa ter I. Murray reports an experiment 
carried on in Gary, Indiana, as an illustration 
of techniques of promoting intergroup under- 
standings. The purposes of the experiment 
were to find out (1) whether there was ac- 
ceptance by the students of the Board of 
Education’s policy of opening all Gary public 
schools to all children regardless of race or 
religion prior to the implementation of the 
policy in September, 1947, and (2) whether 
the introduction of suitable materials into the 
curriculum would cause changes in the atti- 
tudes of the students. 

Analysis of test results and of teacher 
reports on the experiment indicates that the 
introduction of reading materials and other 
materials into the curriculum does contribute 
to changes in attitudes. In this case, great 
care was exercised in the selection of the ma- 
terials. The teachers, however, felt that radi- 
cal changes in attitudes occur when students 
are given opportunity to have contacts with 
various groups and engage in tasks in which 
the groups work together. 

RACHEL SALISBURY considers techniques in 
promoting international understanding and 
world mindedness. She sets up four ends to 
be accomplished by a well-planned reading 
program aimed at promoting world-minded- 


ness. First, a young American being educated AM ERIC AN 


for world citizenship must have an abundance 


of facts about the countries and peoples of Cou NCIL ON 
the world—unbiased, complete, undistorted 
facts. A second objective is described as sensi- EDUCATION 
tivity to word meanings. A well-planned read- 
ing program should also include revised atti- 744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
tudes as one of its objectives—attitudes ex- Washington 6, D. C. 
tended to include international brotherhood 
in its scope. The final objective listed is that 
of maturity of personality. 


























Program of the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Meeting 


Hotel President, Kansas City, Missouri 


Tuesday Evening, February 24, 1948 


6:30 INFORMAL DINNER—Preswent Eucene S. Fartey, Presiding. 
Les L. Warren, Leader, Community Singing 


Wednesday, February 25, 1948 
8:15 REGISTRATION 
10:00 GENERAL SESSION—Presipent Eucene S. Farwey, Presiding 

Invocation—REVEREND R. ParK JoHNson, Second Presbyterian 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri 

Music—Junior College Chorus, Kansas City, Kansas, Ip—EN REEsE, 
Director 

Greetings from the City of Kansas City—Tue Honorable WILLIAM 
E. Kemp, Mayor of Kansas City, Missouri 

Greetings from the Public Schools of Kansas City, Missouri—RoscoeE 
V. Sores, Associate Superintendent cf Schools 

Digest of Minutes of Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting—THeEopore H. 
WiLson, Convention Secretary 

Report of the President—“ Junior Colleges and World Crisis,” EUGENE 
S. FARLEY 

Report of the Executive Secretary—JEssE P. BocuE 

Address—“Education for Survival,” RatpH Braprorp, Executive 
Vice-president, United States Chamber of Commerce 

2:00 SECTIONAL MEETINGS—Led by the Committees on Research and 

Service 

CURRICULUM AND ADULT EDUCATION. Dorotny M. BELL, 

Presiding. B. LaMar JouHNsSON, Chairman of Program 

General Topic—“Audio-visual Aids to Teaching” 

Address—“Utilization of Varied Audio-visual Materials in Teaching,” 
Rosert De KierFFer, Assistant to the Dean of Instruction and Li- 
brarian, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Demonstration—Varied audio-visual aids to teaching “Living Govern- 
ment Courses and Materials,” THEopoRE R. RoBERTsoN, Press 
Research, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. Rosco C. INGALLs, Presiding. 

Ropney CLINE, Chairman of Program 

General Topic—“Junior-College Building Standards” 

Symposium of four speakers, J. W. Huxi, L. Ciinton Cutts, T. D. 
SCHINDLER, ALGOTH OLSON, from various sections of the country 
to discuss the many aspects of junior-college building programs 
_and costs. 

TEACHER PREPARATION. Curtis BisHop, Presiding. JosEPu 

B. Davis, Chairman of Program 

General Topic—“In-service Improvement of Teaching” 

Panel Discussion 
“Instructor Ratings,” J. B. Younc 
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“Tntervisitation Practices,’ M. C. Knupson 
“Demonstration Teaching,” Davin B. Pucu 
“Encouragement of Advanced Study,” G. H. VANDE BoGarT 
LEGISLATION. Eucene B. CuarFeet, Presiding. CHARLES S. Morris, 
Chairman of Program 
General Topic—‘Status of State Legislation with Reference to Finan- 
cial Support of the Junior College” 
STUDENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS. Arcuie J. CLoup, Presiding. 
Joun L. Lounssury, Chairman of Program 
General Topic—“Current Student Personnel Practices” 
Addresses—“‘Report on, and Implications of, Recent Research on 
Student Personnel Practices in Junior Colleges,” S. V. MARTORANA 
“In-service Training of Faculty for Guidance and Counseling,” T. C. 
RUGGLES 
6:30 DINNER MEETING OF WOMEN’S JUNIOR COLLEGES—Ray- 
MOND C:; Wass, Presiding 


Thursday, February 26, 1948 
10:00 GENERAL SESSION—Presipent Eucene S. Far.ey, Presiding 


Invocation—ITHE Most REVEREND BisHoPp JosEPH MARLING 

Music—Lincoln Junior College Chorus, Kansas City, Missouri, JoHN 
S. WiLtiaMs, Director 

SYMPOSIUM AND PANEL DISCUSSION 

“General Education for Economic Well-being,” Kermit Esy, Director 
of Research and Education, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D.C. 

“General Education for Social Well-being,” Orpway TEap, President 
of the Board of Higher Education, New York City, and Editor of 
Social and Economic Books, Harper and Brothers 

“Scientific and Technical Development,” Dwayne Orton, Director 
of Education, International Business Machines Corporation, New 
York City 

12:30 REGIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGE LUNCHEONS 
3:00 SECTIONAL MEETINGS—Led by the Committees on Research and 
Service 
CURRICULUM AND ADULT EDUCATION. Roy W. Gopparp, 

Presiding. James W. Reynotps, Chairman of Program 

General Topic—“Approaches to General Education” 

Addresses—“Approach through the Individual Student,” Mrs. Lewis 
W. Jones, Author of Bennington College 

“The Functional Approach,” MaryorrE CARPENTER 

“Through the Survey Course,” ArcHiE M. Turre.y 

“Liberal Arts Approach,” RoBertT Mortvept 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS AND TEACHER PREPARA- 

TION (Joint Meeting). Rosco C. INGa.ts, Presiding. T. D. Scuinp- 

LER, Chairman of Program 

General Topic—“Present Status of Teachers’ Salaries and Faculty 
Policies” 

Addresses—“ Results of Questionnaire Study,” S. V. MARTORANA 

“Interpretations of the Study,” LEonarp V. Koos, Basit H. PETER- 
son, LEo WADSWwoRTH 
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6: 30 


2: 00 


6: 30 


10: 00 


LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS. Tueopore H. Whitson, Presiding. 
Urpan Harken, Chairman of Program 
General Topic—“National Legislation” 
Addresses—“Federal Aid To Equalize Education,” H. A. Dixon 
“Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education,” 
Cuar_es S. Morris 
“Universal Military Training,” Jesse P. Bocue 
STUDENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS. Euvucene B. Cuarree, Pre- 
siding. Gravy St. CLair, Chairman of Program 
General Topic—“Student Activities in Junior Colleges” 
Address—“A Comprehensive Program of Student Activities,’ MERLE 
Prunty, Dean of Student Activities, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 
DINNER MEETING OF STATE SUPERVISORS AND UNIVER- 
SITY CONSULTANTS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Friday, February 27, 1948 


BREAKFAST, METHODIST JUNIOR COLLEGES 
PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST—Tueopore H. Winson, Presiding 
GENERAL SESSION—Preswwent Eucene S. Far ey, Presiding 
Invocation—RaBBI SAMUEL S. MAYERBERG 
Music—Junior College Chorus, Kansas City, Missouri, MARIAN 
NE sen, Director 
SYMPOSIUM AND PANEL DISCUSSION—“The Relations of 
Junior Colleges to: 
“Colleges and Universities,’ Dana M. Cotton, Director of Place- 
ment, Harvard University Graduate School of Education 
“State Departments of Education,” Frank B. Linpsay, Assistant 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California 


“High Schools,” JosepH G. Bryan, Director of Public Secondary 


Education, Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 
Hpi ny SESSION—Preswent Eucene S. Faruey, Presiding 
EPO 


President’s Commission on Higher Education, H. A. Dixon 
The Junior College Journal, LEonarp V. Koos 
The Editorial Board, FrEpERIcK J. MaRsTon 
Evaluation Reports for Committees on Research and Service—Le- 
LAND L. Mepsker, J. W. Reynotps, J. B. Davis, Joun L. Louns- 
BURY, JOHN E. Gray, CHARLES S. Morris 
Finance Committee, THEODORE H. WILSON 
Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
Resolutions and Other Business 
ANNUAL BANQUET—Preswent Eucene S. Far.ey, Presiding 
Installation of Officers 
Music—Marian NEtseEn and IDEN REESE 
Address—“Education for Human Understanding,” Witt1am G. 
AvIRETT, Educational Editor, New York Herald Tribune 
ADJOURNMENT 
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Principles 


CCOUN fing 





BY J. Hugh Jackson, M.B.A., C.P.A., LL.D. 


Builds a Sound, Solid Foundation of Theory and 
Practice for First Year Accounting Students 


The thirty chapters of Accounting Principles guide the student 
progressively from an understanding of balance sheet accounts 
to a discussion of budgeting and executive control. Sufficient 
laboratory work without boresome repetition is provided for 
each chapter. 


UP-TO-DATE 
COMPREHENSIVE 
PRACTICAL 


The complete course includes workbooks of problems and two 
laboratory sets: retail merchandising, and manufacturing. The 
course features current federal and state legislation covering 
payroll tax procedure. 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Gompany » pathfinders 


PUBLISHERS OF ACCOUNTING TEXTBOOKS AND PRACTICE SETS 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS 


330 North Los Angeles St. 342 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles 12, California New York 17, New York 
Other Offices: 


Chicago - Detroit - Atlanta - Honolulu - San Francisco - Sacramento - Seattle - Portland 

















